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2.000 volunteers serve Baltimore homeless 


By PETER JI 
Senior Staff Writer 


Julia Mitchner, class 
of 1981, was one of the 
2,000 volunteers at Proj- 
ect Homeless Connect, 
which provides free ser- 
vices to the homeless. 

Joined by _ several 
members of her church, 
Morning Star Baptist, in 
Catonsville, Md., Mitch- 
ner worked at the event’s 
foot-washing station. 

“It’s something that Je- 
sus did, and we’re follow- 
ing in his footsteps. He 


washed feet for his disci- 
ples, and that’s what we're 
doing here,” she said. 

The fifth annual Proj- 
ect Homeless Connect, 
organized by the non- 
profit United Way of Cen- 
tral Maryland (UWCM), 
hosted about 100 service 
organizations that assist 
the homeless or near- 
homeless in Baltimore. 

Volunteers at the event 
last Friday, Sept. 30 in 
the Baltimore Conven- 
tion Center included 
both professionals who 
do not normally work 


Voting drives encourage 
community to register 


By SABRINA CONTE 
For The News-Letter 


Voter registration 
drives targeting college 
students and underrepre- 
sented minorities (URM) 
have been taking place on 
campus in the final weeks 
of the election season. 

The Black Faculty and 
Staff Association (BFSA) 
organized a voting drive 
in the Milton S. Eisen- 
hower (MSE) Library on 
Friday, Sept. 30. Volun- 
teers from BFSA and the 
Center for Talented Youth 
(CTY) were available to 
answer questions and 
help potential voters reg- 
ister in Maryland. 

Frank Williams and 
Treva Boney, who are 
both members of BFSA 
and work for CTY, helped 
with registration. 

For Boney, voting is di- 
rectly linked to inclusiv- 
ity. She began organizing 
voter registration drives 
so that all groups can 


make their voices heard. 


“Being African Ameri- | 


can, I was 11 years old 
when they finally passed 
the Voting Rights Act,” 
Boney said. “I wanted 
to make sure that every- 
one had an opportunity 
to register to vote for the 
choice of their candidate, 
so I started this cam- 
paign.” 

Boney has participated 
in or organized five dif- 
ferent voting drives. 

“Yve done several 
[campaigns] in religious 
institutions,” she said. 
“lve done one on the 
street corner, I’ve done one 
visit to the home of people 
that I knew weren't regis- 
tered to vote. So I was out 
here really campaigning 
to make sure that people 
registered to vote, be- 
cause it’s important.” 

She believes it is es- 
sential everyone has the 
opportunity to vote since it 
directly impacts our future. 

See VOTING, pace A4 
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Chairman Mao and mangos 


Rollin Hu explains how 


Chairman Mao's 
mangos won over 
citizens during the 


Cultural Revolution. 
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COURTESY OF UNITED WAY OF CENTRAL MARYLAND 
About 100 service organizations gathered in the Baltimore Convention Center to provide free resources for those experiencing homelessness. 


with the homeless and 
those whose careers are 
dedicated to service work. 
Mental health specialists, 
security personnel and 
translators for Spanish- 


speaking participants 
also attended. 
Before the doors 


opened at 9 a.m., a line of 
participants had already 
stretched out of the con- 
vention center onto Pratt 
Street. In an announce- 
ment at the door-opening 
ceremony, President of 
UWCM Mark Furst spoke 
about the impact this 
event would have on both 
volunteers and_ partici- 
pants. 

“What they appreci- 
ate the most is that some- 
one they never met treats 
them with dignity and 
walks with them side by 
side to every station. Don’t 
be surprised that the life 
you change the most may 
be your own,” he said, 

Mitchner said that her 
community service was 
humbling. She praised 
the event for allowing her 
to give back to others, and 
she especially enjoyed 


seeing people’s faces after 
washing their feet. 


“. think this is an 


awesome event. I really | 
do. It is an opportunity | 


for people experiencing 
homelessness to get al- 
most every single service 
that they need, whether 


it’s special housing, teeth | 


done, and all of this is at 
no cost,” she said. “This is 
unbelievable. I wish they 
could do it twice a year at 
least. It’s just One day, but 
it’s an awesome day.” 
While the majority of 
the stands set up on Fri- 
day morning, vital servic- 
es in high-demand ‘such 
as dental and vision care 
were available starting 
from Thursday at 5 a.m. 
“You remember that 
this was done on one day 
in the past. But we were 
overwhelmed with de- 


mand for dental services, | 


so yesterday and today, 
we are each day serving 
350 dental patients,” Furst 
said. “Last year, all we 
could do was extractions, 
but, today we're doing 
oral surgery, fillings, pan- 
See PROJECT, pace A6 


By SAM FOSSUM 


News & Features Editor 


The Milton S. Eisen- 
hower Symposium (MSE) 
released its 2016 speaker 
lineup on Sunday night, 
featuring U.S. Senator 
and former presidential 
candidate Bernie Sanders 
on Nov. 17. 

The other speakers in 
the MSE lineup include 
DeRay Mckesson, a Black 
Lives Matter activist and 
Baltimore native on Oct. 
20; Martine Rothblatt, a 
transgender activist and 
founder of Sirius Radio, 
on Oct. 26; and Nicholas 
Christakis, a sociologist 
and physician, on Nov. 9. 

Earlier this semester, 
| MSE kicked off its fall 
| season with Eric André, 
| the comedian, writer and 
| actor well known for his 
absurdist and unconven- 
tional humor. 

MSE programming 
chair Teddy Kupfer ex- 
| plained this year’s theme, 
| “Facing Fracture.” He em- 
phasized that in a world 
| that increasingly mutes 

dissent, free expression is 
| critical. 
| “Emergent fractures 
| are everywhere _ today. 
You have fracture on the 
material level, with the 
byproduct being resent- 
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ment expressed through 
politics. You have fracture 
over the notion of justice, 
with certain groups of 
people bearing the brunt 
of the state’s monopoly 
on violence and asking 
why that’s legal,” Kupfer 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Kupfer elaborated on 
how this year MSE aims 
to bring speakers that can 
talk frankly about the de- 
fining issues that divide 
our society. 

“The 2016 Symposium 
is bringing speakers who 
can talk about these par- 
ticular issues — material 
inequality, racial justice, 
the role of social networks 
and change through en- 
trepreneurship — with- 
out pulling punches,” he 
wrote. 

Many students are ex- 
cited that Sanders will be 
speaking at Hopkins. The 
announcement gained 
significant traction on so- 
cial media and in the local 
press. 

Junior Allie Bull, who 
worked as a legislative 
intern for Sanders’ office, 
believes his message of 
enacting change at the 
local level is essential for 
young people to hear. 

“(It] is an important 

See SANDERS, pace A5 
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Archaeology students reflect on summer digs 


By JEANNE LEE 
For The News-Letter 


Each summer, Hop- 
kins archaeology _ stu- 
dents travel overseas to 
gain hands-on experience 
at excavation sites. 

“What I Did on My 
Summer Excavation” 
showcased the dig expe- 
riences of three Hopkins 
archaeology students. 

The event took place in 
the Archaeological Mu- 
seum in Gilman Hall on 
Sept. 30. Attendees from 
Hopkins and local schools 


in Baltimore listened to 
the three students present 
on their summer excava- 
tion. 

Junior Maddy Brancati, 
who worked on an exca- 
vation in Greece, spoke 
about how the depart- 
ment has a good reputa- 
tion within academia. 

“Within certain circles, 
it is reputable,” Brancati 
said. “I've gone and talk- 
ed to other professors and 
colleagues, and they’re 
like ‘Wow, you go to Hop- 
kins? Do you know this 
professor or this profes- 


Student thespians shine 


Witness Theater featured student actors, 
playwrights, directors and producers during 
their Fall Showcase. ARTS, PAGE B3 


Remembering José Fernandez 


Gregory Melick memorializes the young 
Miami Marlins pitcher, who recently died in a 
boating accident. SPORTS, PAGE B12 


sor?” 

The three — students 
agreed that the archaeolo- 
gy curriculum at Hopkins 
provides excellent oppor- 
tunities not just to learn 
archaeological theory, but 
also to practice the profes- 
sion as well. 

Senior Samantha Lind- 
gren, who went to Israel, 
spoke about the strengths 
of the department. 

“We have hands-on ex- 
perience,” Lindgren said. 
“This is something that 
not all schools are given. 
I think that’s what makes 
our classes really unique.” 

Archaeology is an in- 
herently —_ interdisciplin- 
ary field, and Lindgren 
believes that it is unique 
because it falls under both 
the humanities and the 
sciences. 

“You can definitely be 
stronger in one area than 
the other, and it depends 
what you're doing in it,” 
Lindgren said. “If you're 
into multi-spectral imag- 
ery, that would be more 
on the science end. An- 
cient languages or art his- 
tory interpretation would 
be more on the humani- 


ties end.” 

Brancati neon 
first, elaborating on her 
experience in Greece ovet 
the summer. 

“|The site was] a district 
capital and was occupied 
during the late bronze 
age,” she said. “The re- 
search there is really fo- 
cused on state develop- 
ment in early Greece. You 
can study the relation- 
ship between emerging 
states and early Greece.” 

She noted that not all 
excavations are as exciting 
as she expected. 

“What I did was a lot of 
wheel barrowing and dig- 
ging and shoveling, not 
really a lot of findings,” 
Brancati said. “But you 
can always find dirt.” ~ 

Lindgren spoke about 
her time in Israel. She 
spent her fourth season 
excavating the site of Ash- 
kelon, which runs along 
the Mediterranean coast. 

“I was involved in ex- 
cavating a Philistine cem- 
etery,” Lindgren said. “lt 
was located north, 
dates to the time of the 
Philistines, which was 

Str EXCAVATION, pace A5 
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Social activist talks 


MA grad releases acclaimed debut novel 
xenophobia in U.S. 


By ISAAC CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


Rahul Kanakia, a grad- 
uate from the University’s 
Master of Fine Arts (MFA) 
program, introduced his 
critically acclaimed debut 
novel, Enter Title Here, at 
Barnes & Noble on Tues- 
day night. 

Enter Title Here is a 
young adult (YA) novel 
about Reshma Kapoor, a 
high school valedictorian 
who gets caught plagia- 
rizing an assignment and 
loses her valedictorian 
title. She then embarks on 
a campaign of manipula- 
tion and backstabbing to 
win it back. 

In an interview with 
The News-Letter, Kanakia 
shared what inspired his 
new novel. 

“The idea came to 
me directly when I was 
reading this article about 
students in Korea who 
work very hard. These 
students were protest- 
ing and marching after 
a rash of suicides. They 
were chanting ‘we are 


not study machines,” he — 


said. “And I was think 
ing, what if I wrote about 
a dystopian world... 
where people have to 
study really really hard. 
But then I thought about 
it, and realized there 
is no need for that, that 
is our world for a lot of 
people.” 

Since Reshma ulti- 
mately does not get ac- 
cepted into her dream 
college, some review- 
ers commented that the 
novel was mocking am- 
bitious young adults. 


i! COURTESY OF ISAAC CHEN 
Rahul Kanakia’s debut novel touches upon fear of failure and the human need for status. 


Kanakia responded by 
speaking to the nature of 
ambition as it relates to 
young adults. 

“T think most young 
people who work really 
hard honestly are primar- 
ily motivated by extrinsic 
rewards, like by acco- 
lades, honor and medals 
and getting into good 
colleges,” he said. “Ulti- 
mately that is not going 
to leave a person satisfied 
in life because each time 
you get a medal, you try 
to use it to prop up your 
self image and convince 
yourself that you’re smart 
and worthwhile. 

“But that also means 
that you're handing your 
self image to other peo- 
ple, so every time you 
don’t get something, it’ll 
mean the opposite: You 
are not smart, you are not 
worthwhile. And there 
will always be something 
more to get, there will 
always be failure in life. 
And people, young peo- 
ple especially often, end 
up giving up after one or 
two failures because they 
just think, ‘I am not cut 
out for this.” 

As a-result, Kanakia 
proposed that motivation 
should come from an in- 
ner desire to achieve rath- 
er than from external in- 
fluences. But at the same 
time, he acknowledged 
how difficult it is to ignore 
outside pressure. 

“People should be mo- 
tivated by intrinsic moti- 
vations by desire to learn, 
excel and do things, pro- 
duce things. But we also 
have to be realistic, like 
I want to sell books and 


get ac- 
claimed,” 
he said. 

Kana- 
kia shared 
his  expe- 

riences 
while 
teaching 
at Hop- 
kins and 
discussed 
the atmo- 
sphere of 
ambition 
at the col- 
lege level, 
especially 
the idea 
that extrin- 
sic rewards motivate hard 
work. 

“It definitely applies to 
all colleges, it definitely ap- 
plies to Hopkins as well,” 
he said. “When I was teach- 
ing here, I was extremely 
impressed by the students, 
and how smart they were, 
how hard working they 
were and how they ex- 
celled. So many of them 
would be such good writ- 
ers. But come on, every- 
body here is pre-med. A lot 
of people here are pre-med 
because they interested in 
medicine, the human body 
and helping people. But, 
there is a reason why they 
are pre-med and not teach- 
ers, or nurses. It is a status 
thing. Doctors are high sta- 
tus, med school is hard to 
get into. You make a lot of 
money.” 

Highlighting the medi- 
cal profession, Kanakia 
spoke about how status in- 
fluences career decisions. 

“We all have a desire 
for status,”, he said. “I 
think where it is not good 
is when people are do- 
ing things that the don't 

semper daily ef 


Kanakia-__-elaborated 
on the specific fields that 
people gravitate towards 
because they are afraid of 
failing or want external 
confirmation of success. 
He noted that this makes 
writing a difficult and 
unconventional route for 
young adults. 

“People who have suc- 
ceeded in everything, 
are obviously very in- 
telligent, fortunate and 
talented. But then, they 
often get channeled into 


safer careers because they 
are afraid of failure. It’s 
kind of perverse that you 
have a lot of really smart 
people who go and work 
in finance, that’s because 
you know how to apply 
a job in finance, like it’s 
an interview process that 
you can go through and if 
you succeed and tick all 
the boxes, then you'll be 
a millionaire,” Kanakia 


said. “If you try to be an | 


author, you know you'll 
be rejected a few hun- 
dred times, even if you're 
the greatest author.” 


Kanakia said the MFA | 


program at Hopkins 
played a major role in 
shaping and influencing 
his future work. 

“T think [the MFA] had 
a really large impact,” he 
said. “I wrote science fic- 
tion then, and they were 


great. But when I came | 


[here] and I saw the work 


that my classmates were | 
doing, I started thinking a | 


lot more about realist work 
and it really sparked my 
imagination. 
Here] I wrote during the 
winter break of my first 
year, and it was certainly 
the longest realist work 
that I had written.” 


Freshman Faith Terry | 


thought Reshma’s experi- 
ences during senior year 
were especially relatable 
for Hopkins students. 

“T think it’s just how 
authentic the main char- 
acter’s voice is. [Reshma] is 
like someone who a lot of 
Hopkins kids can relate to 
because we were all prob- 
ably competitive in high 
school and so in that way,” 
she said. 

Some reviewers of En- 
ter Title Here found the 

rt . be _ uncom fort- 


~ because if is iS status. able Bat Karen Hattrup, 


a YA author and member 
of the debut author group 
Sweet 16, had a different 
interpretation. 

“Yd have to wait and 
find out. I think that it can 
be a good thing though, to 


[Enter Title | 


feel a little bit uncomfort- | 


able,” Hattrup said. “We 
are probably seeing that 
more in YA these days 
and there is a lot of edgy, 
interesting stuff happen- 
ing in YA fiction right 
now and this is probably 
an example of that.” 


By JACOB TOOK 
For The News-Letter 


Author and social activ- 
ist Jamie Longazel spoke 
about his recent publica- 
tion, Undocumented Fears, 
which tackles race relations 
and xenophobia in modern 
America, at Red Emma’s 
Bookstore Coffeehouse on 
Thursday, Sept. 29. 

Longazel has published 
several articles on im- 
migration issues since he 
received his Ph.D. in soci- 
ology from the University 
of Delaware in 2011. His 
book, published in Febru- 
ary 2016, explores these 
issues in the context of his 
hometown Hazleton, Pa., 
which he considers to be 
a microcosm of American 
economic politics. 

Hazleton passed the 
Illegal Immigration Re- 
lief Act (IRA) in 2006, 
which made it illegal for 
landlords and businesses 
to rent to or hire undocu- 
mented immigrants. 

Longazel explained 
that the town’s law gained 
national attention amidst 
debate about its consti- 
tutional legitimacy. But 
many other local govern- 
ment bodies began enact- 
ing similar policy changes. 

“It became an embar- 
rassment to be from this 
place,” Longazel _ said. 
“I come at the racism of 
the rhetoric really hard. 
It’s easy to see what hap- 
pened in Hazleton and 
dismiss it.” 

Longazel elaborated by 
placing the events which 


|.occurred. in Hazleton 


within the wider context 


‘of current politics. 


“After the book was 
released, this guy named 
Donald Trump started to 
get all of this attention. It 
turns out that the politics 
wee focusing on with 
Trump are precisely what 
happened in Hazleton.” 

Longazel approached 
immigration discrimi- 
nation as a fundamen- 
tally economic problem 
rather than one caused 
by social and political 
principles. 

“I, as someone who 


Sosa discusses complexity of humanitarian enterprises 


By SEBASTIAN 
KETTNER 
For The News-Letter 


A discussion on “The 
Democratization of So- 
cial Impact” took place 

_at the Maryland Institute 
College of Art (MICA) 
on Thursday, Sept. 29. 
The event featured Suzy 
‘Sosa, the co-founder of 
“Verb. Verb is a non-profit 
‘organization that helps 
entrepreneurs around the 
world connect with each 
other to cause positive so- 
- cial impact. 
| “Verb is democratiz- 
_ing social impact to find 
competitions to find solu- 
_tions to the planet’s big- 
gest problems,” Sosa said. 
‘“What I think we do re- 
ally well is find solutions 
from all over the globe... 
“so some people come 
from social work, anthro- 
pology, engineering, basic 
science, business.” 
_ The discussion centered 
on how communities and 
individuals can positively 
impact the world around 
them, and how innovation 
and success can be stimu- 
lated in communities. 
- One of the issues that 
was. yoiateies is how to 


Jill Harrison, a farmer’s 
market manager who has 
been involved in humani- 
tarian work in Africa, 
thought that it was impor- 
tant to remove aK Sad 
tive structures. 

“The first thing we do 
is remove some of the 
structures. We’ve made 
money into something 
that has a privileged. po- 
sition with its own rules 
and that’s preventing 
these resources from hav- 
ing a more ecologically 
stable distribution,” she 
said. 

Another issue that Sosa 
brought forth was cul- 
tural barriers that inhibit 
cooperation between the 
humanitarians and those 
they are trying to help. 

Lauren Hermanus, the 
strategic director of the 
Massive Small Collective, 
a UK non-profit that focus- 
es on community-building 
around the world, thought 
that it is extremely impor- 
tant that humanitarians 


fully understand the situa~ 


tions they are entering. 

“If you accept that 
things are complex, and 
you begin with a specif- 
ic problem, you can get 
people to participate in 


clearing that problem,” 
ic BooRah said. “You can 


Palins i 
bia rosa hela st. 
an 


identify the causal factors 
to that problem, and it 
empowers them in a way 
that moves them into col- 
lective action and coalesc- 
ing around that problem.” 

Hermanus also argued 
for the need to increase 
inclusivity in humanitar- 
ian work. 


thing?” Sosa said. “It hap- 
pens very incrementally 
along the way. I think 
about the caterpillar in- 
side the chrysalis. When 
does it become a butterfly? 
It’s a mystery; it’s inside 
of the chrysalis, but all of 
a sudden it’s a butterfly. 
How do revolutions start? 


“T think - What is that 
it’s impor- one moment 
tant to have “If you accept when all of 
a deep sensi- A hi a sudden 
tivity and a at things are everything 
willingness changes? I 
to es told comples.. bales think it hap- 
you're doing Can identify the _ pens slowly, 
the wron; but then 
pany "i causal factors to Bucy. ara 
Hermanus that problem.” of a_ sud- 
said. “TE den.” 
there’s con- — LAUREN Herma- 

" flict... you nus stressed 
should — al- Hermanus, MSC the impor- 
ready know DIRECTOR tance of 
what you're considering 
going to do a_ diversity 
before you go into the com- _ of opinions. 
munity.” “Every person always 


In discussing the time- 
liness of societal change, 
Sosa shared her opinion 
that there is no one single 
instigator. Rather, she pro- 
posed the notion of incre- 
mental change and the ne- 
cessity of consistent efforts 
to bring about change. 

“When do you get to 


\e 


brings their own little 
spin that makes you think 
about something in a dif- 
ferent way,’ Hermanus 
said. “For example: What 
does it mean to democra- 
tize something? An Ameri- 
can context means some- 
thing different than a West 
African context or a British 


UE a a « 


carries baggage. It’s impor- 


tant to be open-minded.” 
Jill Harrison agreed 


with her but did not think 


that the right questions 
were being asked. 


“I feel like very often 
we're not framing the right 
question when you think 
about democratizing our 
own sort of ecological or 
social ecology. We still look 
at it as how do we more 
effectively make each per- 
son...walk the walk that we 
think. I feel like we're not 
allowing for the ecology to 
develop on its own. We're 
trying to control it and I got 
that sense out of this meet- 


ing,” she said. 


Sosa said that some of 
her opinions changed af- 
ter hearing other people’s 


opinions. 


“This talk made me real- 
ize there can be a downside 
to democratization. One 
person raised the question 

‘if there’s more open access, 
will resources be spread 
less fairly?’ because people 
who already know how to 
play the game try to get 
all the resources for them- 
selves. It made me think 
about what could be some | 
of the unintended negative 
ences of democra- | 


tization and to be 


was there, recognize mul- 
tiple layers of injustice 
and the various forms of 
oppression taking place,” 
Longazel said. “The key 
to these politics is to send 
this message that there is 
an inherent superiority of 
the white working class. 
Racism is not just two 
groups split in half. It’s a 
hierarchical division.” 

Longazel’s book is sub- 
titled Immigration and the 
Politics of Divide and Con- 
quer in Hazleton, Pennsylva- 
nia, and he spoke about the 
way in which economic 
and social factors distance 
the ‘superior’ race, namely 
whites, from the ‘inferior’ 
group, in this case, Latino 
immigrants. 

He considered finan- 
cial deregulation during 
the Reagan administra- 
tion in the 1980s a turning 
point that initiated this 
new form of modern eco- 
nomic oppression. 

“Competition for in- 
dustry really intensified. 
Many groups like Hazle- 
ton’s community  eco- 
nomic development group 
start to become more busi- 
nesslike, shed their early 
grassroots personas and 
take on a more neo-liberal 
version of themselves.” 

Longazel identified the 
most crucial way in which 
the “dehumanization” of 
the industry affected the 
community, which initiat- 
ed the movement of immi- 
grant laborers to the town. 

“Instead of the mostly 
permanent, relatively safe, 
decently paid manufac- 
turing jobs, Hazleton.now 
had dangerous, low-pay- 

ing, temporary,” 


"and horrible working con- 


ditions,” Longazel said. 
During the first few 
years of immigrant influx, 
Longazel described things 
as being relatively peace- 
ful, though he acknowl- 
edges that there was racism 
going on. That changed af- 
ter two Latino men were 
accused of killing a white 
Hazleton resident in 2006. 

This event drove a 
wedge between the Latino 
community and the white 
Hazleton community. A 
narrative was crafted that 
alienated the immigrant 
workers who were seen as 
wanting to commit crime 
and exploit hardworking 
residents. 

Longazel remem- 
bers significant backlash 
against the immigrant 
population after the IRA 
was deemed unconstitu- 
tional. 

“After progress is made 
in a civil rights movement, 
the backlash will always 
be the worst,” he said. “It’s 
really an important lesson 
for us about what will hap- 
pen next after the election 

| Season ends. Even if Trump 
does not win the election, I 
think there’s the question 
of what happens to his 
‘movement, as he calls it” 
Longazel remembered a 
group of white eatin 3 
created in the aftermath of 
_the ITRA ruling, who Se 
“nized protests cgi the 
Latino community. 
Longazel spoke. pi 
the importance of 
derstanding one’s ‘seal 


identity as defined by ecc 


by eco- 
nomic factors as well ¢ as 
by race, religion, or other 
qualities by which grow Rs 

are divided. ita ii 
“If there’s enough w won 
from the bottom, if h r 
enough famili w 
this history to push ac 
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Alumni returned to Campus to meet up and network with old friends. 


By SARAH Y. KIM & 
KAREN WANG 
For The Vews-Letter 


The University’s an- 
nual Young Alumni 
Weekend (YAW) drew 
over 3,000 alumni back to 
campus for events taking 
place from Friday, Sept. 30 
to Saturday, Oct. 1. 

The weekend provided 
an opportunity for alum- 
ni to reconnect with one 
another, as well a chance 
for them to mingle with 
current students and staff. 
The year’s program fea- 
tured a number of events 
celebrating new develop- 
ments taking place on 
campus. 

As a celebration of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps’ (ROTC) 100th year 
at Hopkins, the weekend 
hosted an ROTC recep- 
tion at the Glass Pavilion 
of Levering Hall on Fri- 
day evening. Hopkins is 
distinguished as one of 
the first American uni- 
versities to establish the 
ROTC program. 

The reception included 
a display of memorabilia, 
photos and historical in- 
formation on the ROTC 
program at Hopkins. 
Young Hwan Joo, a mem- 


ber of the Class of 2009, ex- 
plained how the event held 
special significance, as it 
provided a rare opportu- 
nity for ROTC alumni and 
students to reconvene and 
also engage the Hopkins 
community to learn more 
about the University’s his- 
tory with ROTC members. 

“ROTC builds leaders 
of the United States,” Joo 
said. “It builds not just 
military officers, but also 
doctors, nurses. There are 
various jobs that these 
people do. It’s a way to 
give back to your coun- 
try, to your academia. [My 
days as a part of ROTC] 
were good times. If I can 
do it I would do it all over 
again. It was an integral 
part of my life.” 

Joo went on to reflect 
how valuable of an expe- 
rience the University as a 
whole offered him. 

“When I’m here, I’m 
home,” he said. “It’s that 
simple. The community 
is super embracing, some- 
where you can always 
come back to. [Hopkins] 
just keeps giving and you 
just want to give back.” 

The Office of LGBTQ 
Life hosted a Pride Gath- 
ering on Saturday. The 
event provided an oppor- 
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tunity for alumni to not 
only socialize and net- 
work with one another as 
well as with other current 
students, but also gave 
them a chance to reflect 
on the developments that 
have taken place within 
the University’s LGBTQ 
community. 

Mariela Pinedo, amem- 
ber of the Class of 2012, 
spoke about the strides 
the University is taking to 
improve inclusivity of the 
LGBTQ community. 

“(The Office of LGBTQ 
Life] was not here when I 
was an undergrad. I don’t 
think it came about until 
2013,” Pinedo said. “Hav- 
ing this space is super 
important. I think it just 
brings awareness to the 
rest of the Hopkins com- 
munity that this space 
is necessary and is here, 
and that anybody that 
needs it can come here. 
It is a huge step in not 
just in pulling in other 
students who identify as 
LGBTQ, but also making 
it aware to other students 
who aren't part of the 
community that when 
you come to Hopkins this 
is an okay place for peo- 
ple to come who are part 
of the community.” 

Older alumni provided 
insight on the tremendous 
changes that have taken 
place on campus since 
their time at the Univer- 
sity. Phoung Tran, a mem- 
ber of the Class of 2004, 
described how hostile the 
environment was at the 
University only little over 
10 years ago. 

“When I was a fresh- 
man and we were doing 
the awareness day with 
DSAGA (Diverse Sexual- 
ity and Gender Alliance) 
and everything, security 


guards had to guard us 
while we were putting up 
fliers and things,” Tran 
said. “Our fliers were torn 
down, defaced and every- 
thing — by other students, 
probably. It was not that 
friendly of an environ- 
ment, but it got better over 
the four years I was there.” 

Tran recalled how im- 
pressed he was by the 
rapid developments with- 
in the LGBTQ community 
on campus since his grad- 
uation. 

“Coming back, when 
I went to the first YAW, 
I met the DSAGA board 
and went, ‘Wow. There's 
so much diversity on the 
board,” he said. “[Back 
then] it was just all white. 
I was the only Asian or 
minority in DSAGA until 
a couple years later. Now 
there’s everybody. A lot of 
more people are out. A lot 
has changed. I like it how 
it’s a lot more friendly and 
you no longer have to wor- 


‘ry as much. There was not 


this LGBT life or anything. 
Actually it was just the of- 
fice of DSAGA, a smaller 
club, a tiny office in the 
bottom of Levering. A lot 
has changed. And I really 
like how it has changed.” 

Saturday kicked off 
with a 134-Day Brunch 
for the Class of 2016 at 
the Hopkins Club, as well 
as a home football game 
between Hopkins and 
Juniata University. The 
game ended with the Blue 
Jays triumphant, as they 
scored 52-17 against their 
opponents. 

Senior Associate Di- 
rector of the Homewood 
Reunion Program Pat 
Conklin discussed the im- 
portance of incorporating 
athletic events into YAW. 

“What we had heard 


from everybody who was 
coming back was that they 
wanted [YAW] wrapped 
around a football game, a 
sporting game,” Conklin 
said. “We wrap Alumni 
Weekend [in the spring] 
around lacrosse. That’s 
the linchpin for the week- 
end. But as far as the fall, 
we thought, ‘Alright, 
wee going to start doing 
this with athletics and try 
to get a group of people at 
the football games.” 
Though it rained dur- 
ing the game, a consider- 
able number of alumni, 
students, staff, former 
staff and parents took 
up the stands, though in 
Conklin’s opinion, more 
would have come out had 
the weather been fairer. 
“It was surprising,” 
Conklin said. “The stands 
were I would say half full, 
even though it was rain- 
ing. We're also offering 
a tailgate so we were in 
year number two for the 
tailgate. And because of 
the rain I think some peo- 
ple just didn’t come out, 
but we still had a good 
showing of some of our 
alums and some of the 
students. And the parents 
of the football players re- 
ally joined in and were 
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Young Alumni Weekend attracts over 3,000 graduates to campus 


very participatory in the 
tailgate, which was nice.” 

The Federal Hill Take- 
over took place on Friday 
night, where Hopkins 
affiliates over the age of 
21 were able to convene 
in four different bars. 
The event marked a shift 
from prior years, which 
brought alumni together 
at Pratt Street. 

Conklin elaborated on 
the overall significance of 
YAW, and its role in bring- 
ing together members of 
the Hopkins community. 

“We started this pro- 
gram eleven years ago 
because recent alums— 
which would be the first 
four years out—were not 
really touched by a re- 
union because reunions 
are on a five year cycle,” 
Conklin said. “So basi- 
cally [after] you gradu- 
ate you can come back to 
homecoming. This was 
just another way to reach 
out to them and give them 
a fall experience and let 
them know that they are 
important to the univer- 
sity [and] that they are 
important to the Alumni 
Association, and it gave 
them an opportunity to 
come back and hang out 
with their friends.” 
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Hopkins won 62 to 17 against Juniata during the home football game. 


Prolessor applies queer 
studies to mathematics 


By KAREN SHENG 
Staff Writer 


The Program for the 
Study of Women, Gender 
and Sexuality (WGS) host- 
ed a talk titled “Can Math- 
ematical Proof Inform 
Queer Epistemology?” in 
Gilman Hall on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 5. The event 
featured Emily Riehl, an 
assistant professor in the 
department of mathemat- 
ics. 

Noelle Dubay, a gradu- 
ate student in English and 
WGS, introduced Riehl. 

“Her talk is taking on 
what I think is safe to say 
a groundbreaking task,” 
Dubay said. “Combining 
mathematical proof with 
queer epistemology repre- 
sents fresh terrain in terms 
of queer studies in gen- 
eral.” 

Riehl explained that the 
purpose of the talk was to 
serve as a jumping board 
for further exploration. 

“T was hoping to il- 
lustrate what knowledge 
production looks like in 
mathematics and how one 
makes a problem math- 
ematical,” she said. “The 


question at the end is what | 


does this all mean. What 
do mathematical conclu- 
sions mean in connection 
with the world. Through 
what mathematicians call a 
toy example, we're going to 
read a case study.” 

The case study was the 
paper “College Admis- 
sions and the Stability of 
Marriage,” an article pub- 
lished in 1962 in American 
Mathematical Monthly. It 
highlighted the algorith- 
mic process of finding the 
optimal matching of two 


different sets of elements 
with a given order of pref- 
erence, 

In discussing the case 
study, Riehl defended the 
hetereosexist nature of the 
stable marriage problem, 
noting that the situation of 
aman marrying a woman 
was a metaphor used to il- 
lustrate the intricacies of 
the situation in a simpli- 
fied form. 

WGS Program Co- 
Director Katrin Pahl dis- 
cussed the implications of 
this talk and the future of 
interdisciplinary collabo- 
ration discussions. 

“WGS is inherently 
trans-disciplinary. We 
are more used to speak- 
ing across different fields 
in the humanities and 


social sciences, but when 


I met this new assistant 
professor at Hopkins, we 
thought it would be a great 
idea to broaden that trans- 
disciplinarity and inclu- 
sion,” Pahl said. 
Riehl further 

forced the need for an in- 
terdisciplinary approach 
in the field of academia. 

“T want to confess for 
my personal sake that it 
can be a little lonely in the 
math department some- 
times, so I really am in- 
terested in fostering some 
sort of interdisciplinary 
dialogue,” Riehl said. 

Junior Lyle Poisson 
described how exciting it 
was to be at an event that 
advocated intersections of 
math and the humanities. 

“As a math major it was 
really refreshing to hear a 
STEM professor talking 
about identity politics 
and gender theory,” Pois- 
son said. 


rein- 


By ALYSSA WOODEN 
For The News-Letter 


_Every year, hundreds 
of Hopkins — students 
choose to study abroad in 
dozens of different coun- 
tries. The News-Letter 
asked three students to 
share their experiences 
and the lessons they’ve 
learned while overseas. 


Carli Heiman 
Galway, Ireland 


During the fall semes- 
ter of 2015, senior Carli 
Heiman studied at the 
National University of Ire- 
land at Galway. She was 
one of many American 
and European students in 
the program. 

While abroad, Heiman 
lived in an apartment 
complex provided by the 
program. In her free time, 
she had plenty of opportu- 
nities to explore the area. 

“There were some trips 
already planned for me, to 
Northern Ireland and one 
weekend at the Killary 
Fjord in Connemara,” Hei- 
man wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “[{I| also 
travelled to many other 
European cities almost 
every weekend. It is very 
easy to travel around Eu- 
rope... with tickets being 
as low as 25 euros each 
Way.” 

“My favorite memory is 
visiting the Cliffs of Moher 
on one of the few sunny 
days in Ireland,” Heiman 
recalls. “I am a photogra- 
phy minor, and the views 
were absolutely breathtak- 
ing.” ‘ 
For Heiman, the de- 
cision to study abroad 
stemmed from a desire to 
immerse herself in a dif- 
ferent culture. 


ff 


> 


“ felt like growing up 
in the U.S. gave me so 
many privileges and op- 
portunities, but also gave 
me a biased view of my 
country, so I wanted to 
see what the rest of the 
world thinks of the U.S.,”’ 
she wrote. 


a gym, was a babysitting/ 
English tutor to a Mila- 
nese family, went grocery 
shopping and had simple 
dinners at home with my 
roommates. All the mun- 
dane things we do during 
the day in the USA hold 

true over in 


Although ; Italy.” 
she experi- «« Grant 
enced a few You De oe didn’t de- 
minor dif- a person, both cide to go to 
ficulties in : ll | Italy until a 
transferring emotionally an few months 


credits, Hei- 
man’s tran- 
sition back 


worldly.” 
to Hopkins 


socially and 


— SENIoR ABBY 


before the 
program 
started, but 
the advisors 


life was rela- in the Of 
tively stress- GRANT fice of Study 
free. Abroad 
“Since | were sup- 
had friends portive. 


who studied abroad the 
same time as I did we 
were able to figure it out 
together and everything 
worked out,” she wrote. 


Abby Grant _ 
Milan, Italy 


Like Heiman, senior 
Abby Grant studied 
abroad in Europe during 
her junior year. She trav- 
eled to Milan, Italy with 
the Institute for the Inter- 
national Education of Stu- 
dents (IES) and took class- 
es through the program. 

“It was a] wonderful 
program,” Grant wrote in 
an email to The News-Let- 
ter. “People in the Milan 
IES program... love the 
American students and 
want the students to have 
the best, most enriching 
time abroad.” 

Grant described how 
being abroad made even 
everyday life exciting. 

“During the school 
week, | formed a life in Mi- 
lan,” Grant wrote. “I joined 


} 


“[They] helped me get 
everything in order in 
a very quick fashion,” 
Grant wrote. “Advisors 
in the study abroad of- 
fice want students to go 
abroad and will do extra 
work to make it happen.” 

Grant was ultimately 
satisfied with her-semes- 
ter abroad. 

“It’s an eye opening ex- 
perience and you grow as 
a person, both emotional- 
ly and socially and world- 
ly,” she wrote. “I wouldn’t 
change my time in Milan 
for anything.” 


Gabby Liflander 
Barcelona, Spain 


Junior Gabby Liflan- 
der, who is currently 
abroad for a semester in 
Barcelona, Spain, also 
spoke about her indepen- 
dent study abroad pro- 
gram, which has given 
her an opportunity to live 
and take classes in an en- 
vironment completely dif- 
ferent from Hopkins. 


Students reflect on study abroad experiences 


Although the _ pro- 
grams large size was over- 
whelming at first, Liflan- 
der found it easy to adjust. 

“I live in a homestay, 
which was definitely a 
change from living in 
dorms at Hopkins, but I 
know it is the best way to 
experience the country,” 
she wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “My host 
‘parents’ only speak Span- 
ish, so my roommate and I 
have no choice but to speak 
Spanish for at least an hour 
at home every day. Because 
of this, my Spanish has 
drastically improved!” ~ 

Like Heiman and 
Grant, some of Liflander’s 
most memorable experi- 
ences have been non-aca- 
demic, such as the festival 
of La Mercé. 

“The entire weekend 
was amazing; you couldn't 
walk anywhere in the en- 
tire city without running 
into some sort of celebra- 
tion or activity,” Liflander 
wrote. “The weekend con- - 
cluded with an incredible 
fireworks display in front 
of a Disney-esque castle 
that has been transformed 
into a museum, which 
was, hands down, the best 
fireworks I've ever seen!” 

Liflander was satisfied 
with the Office of Study 
Abroad and said the pro- 
cess fast and easy. ; 

“All I had to do was 


_ meet with the women in 


the office for a few min- 
utes... and they were all ex- 
tremely helpful whenever 
had other questions,” she 
wrote. ; 

Heiman, Grant and 
Liflander all recommend 
studying abroad to any in- 
terested student. al 

“Literally just do it,” 
Liflander wrote. “You 
won't regret it.” 


+ 
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Prolessor advocates Students react lo vice -presidential debate 
dala privacy rights [ae eran 


By SIRI TUMMALA 
For The News-Letter 


The Humanities Center 
hosted a discussion titled 
“A moral duty to protect 
your own privacy in the 
era of Big Data?” in Gil- 
man Hall on Thursday, 
Sept. 29. The panel is the 
final event in a series of 
three seminars led by Ani- 
ta LaFrance Allen, a Henry 
R. Silverman professor of 
law and professor of phi- 
losophy at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Allen related an anec- 
dote about a fifteen-year 
old girl buying pregnancy 
products from Target to 
illustrate how big data 
can impact privacy. Target 
marketed these products 
to her via coupons, caus- 
ing her dad to find out 
about her pregnancy. ‘ 

She used this example 
to stress the importance of 
privacy and the dangers 
posed by breaching it. 

“The worries are un- 
wanted personal disclo- 
sure, identity theft and 
discrimination in  un- 
employment, health and 
financial services,” she 
said. “Typical consum- 
ers and Internet users do 
not understand the extent 
to which their activities 
generate data that is being 
collected, analyzed and 
put to use for various gov- 
ernmental and business 
purposes.” 

Allen expanded on her 
position that individuals 
have a moral obligation to 
protect the privacy of oth- 
ers, as well as their own. 
According to Allen, her fel- 


low colleagues in the field - 


of law and privacy consid- 
er her argument unusual. 
“The basic idea I was 
trying to convey is that 
we should not think of 
privacy like an optional 


good like a chocolate . 


chip cookie,” she said. “If 
you give away your pri- 
vacy, you are threatening 
something so fundamen- 
tal to your well-being as 
perhaps being  charac- 
terizable as demeaning 
or degrading yourself or 
treating yourself without 
self-care or self-respect.” 
Given the heavy pres- 
ence of social media to- 
day, Allen related privacy 
to the world of big data. 
She brought up the ex- 
ample of ex-congressman 
Anthony Weiner, who 
posted lewd photos of 


himself on Twitter. 
“Tt suggests a certain 
carelessness about his 


privacy. It was not pru- 
dent,” Allen said. “I am 
not saying you should 
never go on Instagram, 
but it does mean that 
there should be some 
mindfulness and limits 
on what you post, when 
you post, how much you 
post and how many times 
you use your credit card. 
Not to say absolutely ev- 
erything must be kept 
behind closed doors, nor 
am I denying that there 
are positive values of 
sharing.” 
' Moreover, Allen ad- 
dressed the idea of ano- 
nymity that many big 
data analysts raise in re- 


sponse to allegations that | | 


big data hinders privacy. 


“One of the concerns | 


of big data is anonymity 


because so much of the | 


defense of big data re- 
lies on the notion of col- 
lecting data and anony- 
mizing data,” she said. 
“They are sharing health 


records but with anony- | 
mous faces. It gets anon- | 
ymized and the comput- | 


ers just crunch habits but 
not the names.” 

Allen argues that the 
anonymous big data does 
not protect privacy. 

“Harvard Professor, 
Latanya Sweeney, did 
some interesting research 
to show that it is really 
easy for smart people to 
re-identify people with 
allegedly | anonymized 
data,” she said. 

After her lecture, she 
opened up the floor for an 
informal discussion. 

In response to a ques- 
tion about the moral ob- 
ligation individuals have 
to keep their information 
private, Allen elaborated 
on her thesis. 

“IT do believe in some 
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Senator Tim Kaine (D-VA) and Governor Mike Pence (R-IN) debated in Virginia on Tuesday night. 


| By MORGAN OME 


Layout Editor 


The general election's 


| vice presidential debate 


viewing party was host- 


| ed by the Hopkins Col- 
| lege Democrats, 


College 
Republicans, IDEAL and 
JHUnions on Tuesday 
evening at Nolan’s. 

The two vice-presiden- 


| tial candidates, Governor 
| Mike Pence with Donald 


Trump and Senator Tim 
Kaine with Hillary Clin- 
ton, faced off at Long- 


| wood University in Farm- 
| ville, Virginia. The debate 


was moderated by CBSN’s 


| Elaine Quijano. 


contexts that we do have | 
| the candidates primarily 


an obligation to keep 
some information pri- 
vate, but I am not argu- 
ing that we never have 
an obligation or are not 
allowed to do the oppo- 
site,” she said. 

Another participant 
brought up the issue 
of servers on comput- 
ers which register con- 
sumer’s preferences and 
how this affects people’s 
Internet searches. He 
asked about the inter- 


linkage of big data from | E 


one electronic device to 
another. 

“I think there is a lot 
about us big data will not 
be able to piece together. 
Big data does not know 
everything,” Allen said. 

The audience consisted 
primarily of graduate stu- 
dents and professors at 
Hopkins. Many of them 
had attended Allen’s pre- 
vious two lectures, which 
touched on topics other 
than privacy in relation to 
big data. 

Michael McCreary, a 
first-year graduate stu- 
dent in the Humanities 
Center, who attended all 
three lectures in the se- 
ries, explained that he 
was intrigued by this 
topic and found the semi- 
nar to be instructive and 
engaging. 

“T thought today’s lec- 
ture was another interest- 
ing session about how big 
data and the changing 
landscape of technology 
is impacting our discus- 
sions of privacy and how 
we think about privacy,” 
McCreary said. 

Omid Mehrgan, a fifth- 
year graduate student in 
the Humanities Center, 
echoed these sentiments, 
speaking about the mul- 
tidimensionality of the 
seminar discussion, 

“It was a talk both le- 
gally and philosophically 
minded and a question 
of privacy was posed in 
relation to certain em- 
pirical, political, or other 
cases,” Mehrgan said. 


During the debate, 


defended their running 


| mates from controversies 


surrounding their cam- 
paigns, such as Trump’s 
failure to disclose his tax 


| returns, Clinton’s use of 


a private email server 


| and the use of funds by 


both the Clinton and the 
Trump Foundations. 

The candidates also 
discussed the topics of 
community policing, for- 


cin pore in the Middle pees 


wien in fits ene 
Pence lauded speesie 
for his business acumen, 
citing the creation of jobs 
and the monetary worth 
of Trump’s ventures as 
evidence of his strength. 
“This is probably the 
difference between Donald 
Trump and Hillary Clinton 
and Senator Kaine. Hillary 
Clinton and Senator Kaine, 
and God bless you for it, ca- 
reer public servants, that’s 
great. Donald Trump is a 
businessman. Not a career 
politician. He actually built 


a business,” Pence said. 

Kaine spoke of Clinton’s 
long history of public ser- 
vice and praised her ability 
to work with people from 
all political backgrounds in 
various contexts. 

When discussing their 
respective ticket’s foreign 
policy goals, the conversa- 
tion centered around how 
each candidate would 
address Russian aggres- 
sion. Kaine called out the 
Trump-Pence platform for 
praising Vladimir Putin. 

“If you don’t know the 
difference between dic- 
tatorship and leadership, 
then you got to go back to 
a fifth grade civics class,” 
Kaine said. 

Pence deflected Kai- 
ne’s attacks by criticizing 
Clinton’s work as Secre- 
tary of State. 

“The truth of the mat- 
ter is the weak and feckless 
foreign policy of Hillary 
Clinton and Barack Obama 
has awaken[ed] an aggres- 
sion in Russia,” Pence said. 

Kaine attacked many of 
Trump’s past comments, 
noting that Trump’s words 
demonstrate his character. 


rapists and criminals, or 
John McCain is not a hero, 
he is showing you who he 
is,” Kaine said. 

Pence responded by ob- 
serving the frequency at 
which Kaine was mention- 
ing Trump’s remarks on 
Mexicans. 

“You whipped out that 
Mexican thing again,” 
Pence said. “There are 
criminal aliens in this 
country, Tim, who. have 
come into this country ille- 
gally, who are perpetrating 


care” ‘options — 


“punis ed or PMercans: are 


violence and taking Amer- 
ican lives. He [Trump] also 
said that many of them are 
good people.” 

Later in the debate, Qui- 
jano shifted to religion, 
asking the candidates to 
recall a time when they 
struggled to balance their 
personal faith with the 
responsibility of public of- 
fice. Kaine said that he per- 
sonally opposed the death 
penalty due to his Catho- 
lic faith but as governor of 
Virginia still oversaw ex- 
ecutions when mandated 
by law. 

“With regard to when I 
struggle, | appreciate and I 
have a great deal of respect 
for Senator Kaine’s sincere 
faith. I truly do,’ Pence 
said. “But for me, I would 
tell you, for me the sanctity 
of life proceeds out of the 
belief that ancient principle 
that where God says before 
you were formed in the 
womb I knew you. And so 
from my first time in public 
life, I sought to stand with 
great compassion for the 
sanctity of life.” 

Pence stated that in 
Indiana, he sought to in- 


~ considering - nicki 
underscored his belief that 
if an individual is pro-life, 
they should also be pro- 
adoption. In contrast to 
Kaine, Pence stated that his 
faith informs his decisions, 
which is why he is proud 
to be running on a pro-life 
ticket. 

“We really feel like 
you should live fully and 
with enthusiasm with the 
commands of your faith, 
but it is not the role of the 
public servant to mandate 
that for everybody else,” 


“first presiden ia 


Kaine said. 

Although the event was 
not as well attended as the 
first presidential debate 
viewing party, students 
from different years and 
political affiliations came 
to watch the debate. Senior 
Carli Heiman, Communi- 
cations Chair of Hopkins 
College Democrats, ex- 
plained the purpose of the 
viewing parties. 

“We host [viewing 
parties] with IDEAL, 
[JHUnions], and College 
Republicans... We think 
[co-hosting shows] a_bi- 
partisan effort and that it’s 
really just students getting 
educated about politics,” 
Heiman said. “It’s not just 
a partisan event. It’s really 
for all students to learn and 
to not just be swayed one 
way or the other.” 

Students reacted dif- 
ferently to the candidates’ 
performances. Sophomore 
AJ Tsang thought Kaine 
was more successful in 
proving his capability as 
vice president. 

“Kaine passionately 
showed the tact and skill 
that have defined our na- 
tion’s greatest Vice Presi- 
dents, such as Joe Biden 
and Lyndon Johnson,” 
Tsang wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “Espe- 
cially in the discussions 
around Syria and Russia, 
Kaine clearly demonstrat- 
ed that, if the need arose, 
he possesses the knowl- 
edge and understanding 
to serve as a progressive, 
globally-minded President. 
Pence, on the other hand, 
illustrated that his ticket 
may fray our ties with oth- 
er nations and the world.” 

Joe Klein, a Republican 
sophomore, felt the. vice 


‘thought Pence did 
vera he needed to do, and 
that was stop the bleeding 
that began last Monday 
with Trump’s debacle,” 
Klein wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “Both 
candidates actually stuck 
to policy, a stark [contrast] 
from last week — it was 
one of the more substan- 
tial days of the campaign 
so far. As far as Kaine, he 
also did what he wanted 
to do — attack Trump 
over and over again.” 


Registration drive urges community to vote 


VOTING, From A1 
“It’s going to impact 
the lives of everyone, 
from the unborn up to 
the senior citizens,” she 
said. “It’s important that 
we cast a vote that we 


think will benefit the na-. 


tion.” 

Members of politically- 
focused student groups 
on campus agreed that 
voting was critical. 

Senior Cynthia Hadler, 
president of the Hopkins 
College Democrats, em- 
phasized the importance 
of voting, especially for 
college students. 

“Aside from the fact 
that voting is a civic 
duty, higher voter turn- 
out generally means 
more moderates or po- 


| litically unaffiliated indi- 


viduals are voting which 
helps to elect more mod- 
erate candidates who are 
more likely to compro- 
mise on issues,” Hadler 
wrote in an email to The 


‘News-Letter. “I think it is 


crucial for young people 
to get involved in the po- 
litical process. Our age 
group generally [has] 


the lowest voter turn- 


out. This impacts how 


politicians decide poli- — 
cy. When young people 
don’t vote, our voices 


and causes aren’t consid- 
ered because we aren't 
significant constituents 
for the politicians.” 

Liam Haviv, founder 
and president of IDEAL 
at JHU, echoed Hadler’s 
sentiments, —_ highlight- 
ing voter participation as 
a critical component for 
democratic institutions. 

“I think voting is abso- 
lutely crucial. Republics 
are dependent on the be- 
lief that we have the pow- 
er to effectively change 
something,” Haviv wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “The American 
republic is an institution 
that relies on our partici- 
pation.” 

Haviv stressed that it is 
important for current col- 
lege students to partici- 
pate in politics. 

“Our generation, in 
general, is notoriously 
resistant of institutions 
and also [does] not have 
a specifically good re- 
cord of voter turnout,” he 
wrote. “This year will be 
the first year that millen- 
nial voters will outnum- 
ber the baby boomers. 
Our voice holds a lot of 

weight, and thus it is cru- 
cial that we Lexercies) that 


4 
‘or. * 


peti RS ty 


enthusiastic about the 
prospect of registering 
and voting in the No- 
vember election, while 


yet registered to vote. He 
expressed hesitation about 
registering because he 
wanted to make his vote 
count. 

“Ym wondering wheth- 
- er or not I should fill outan 
“absentee form or whether 
I should just vote here in 
Maryland, because I’m 
from California,” 
said. “I don’t know where 
we vote would matter _ 


‘Park 


more.” 

Although he wanted to 
put his vote where it would 
matter most, Park men- 


others were more am-_ tioned that he does not yet 
bivalent. fully appreciate the oppor- 

Freshman Anthony . tunity to vote. 
Boutros “TL don’t 
registered think — that 
to vote as “When young I fully ap- 
soon as preciate 
possible. He people don’t [voting] yet 
went to the : because 
DMVonhis VOte, OUT VOICES just turned 
birthday to and causes aren't the legal age 
register to x; to vote,” he 
vote. considered. “said. “Once 

“TL want- ae I get older, I 
ed to make CYNTHIA §e81 tike Ti 
sure that I HADLER, start appre- 
would be . ciating the 
able to vote PRES. OF COLLEGE right more.” 
in the Texas For those 
primary,” DEMocRATS who missed 
Boutros the oppor- 
said. tunity to register to vote, 

_ Freshman Laurent Park, more student groups on 

on the other hand, had not campus are condu 


registration initiatives. 
IDEAL will be holding 


a voter registration drive 
on Oct. 13, and an absen- 


tee ballot send-off ee ws 
Nov. 1. 

The H 
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MSE releases its 2016 | Archaeology students share excavation stories 
speaker series lineup 


SANDERS, From Al 
message and one that’s 
especially essential for 
young people to hear,” 
Bull wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “Sena- 
tor Sanders, whether you 
agree with his political 
views or not, really did 
start a new political con- 
versation with his presi- 
dential campaign.” 

MSE marketing com- 
mittee member Emily 
Verica hopes his talk will 
be a catalyst that sparks 
debate among the stu- 


election day because if 
he was coming before, 
most of his talk would 
be getting people to vote 
for Hillary,” he said. “But 
after the election he will 
be more free to talk about 
other things which I think 
most students will appre- 
ciate.” 

President of Hopkins 
College Democrats Cyn- 


thia Hadler cautions not | 
| much. This young wom- 


read too much into the 
fact that Sanders is com- 
ing after election day. 


ede “[Sanders] is likely 
H max i miz- 
owever, ing his 
she stressed “<T hone [Sanders’] speaking | 
4 i “ commit- 
: e - t s big name doesn’t ments im- 
shou not i 
forget about OVershadow the he te! 
oe a other quality election be- 
speake rs eae cause that 
and their speakers, is when 
asia — EMILY VERICA, ¥ "iver 
cl and- ” sities or 
a hens MSE MarkKETING other hosts 
is ld 
an ‘effective COMMITTEE ite sich 
avenue to for him 
get impor- since his 
tant mes- name rec- 


sages out to students,” 
she wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter.’But that 
being said I hope his big 
name doesn’t overshadow 
the other quality speakers 
we have and the impor- 
tant messages they have to 
share.” 

Tim Shieh, one of the 
three executive directors 
-of FAS, was excited about 
co-hosting with MSE in 
bringing Sanders to cam- 
pus. 

“We have this really 
great opportunity to col- 
laborate with the MSE 
Symposium this year in 
the fall to cosponsor and 


co-host Senator Bernie 
Sanders,” he said. 
Shieh further men- 


tioned that as FAS devel- 
ops their lineup for the 
spring, they will try to 
build off of Sanders’ and 
MSE’s lineup to bring 
speakers who will shed a 
different light on similar 
issues. 

“Tn terms of the impact 
on our symposium lineup, 


I think the biggest thing | 


is we'll consider Senator 
Sanders’ perspective and 
try to bring even more 
diverse voices from that,” 
Shieh said. “We're look- 
ing at MSE’s lineup, the is- 
sues that theyre focusing 
on and looking at how we 
can bring different voices 
to address those same is- 
sues, or address different 
issues that they didn’t 
have the opportunity to 
bring to campus.’ 

Junior Anuj Mehndi- 
ratta agrees with Bernie on 
social issues, but worries 
that Hopkins students do 
not think critically about 
his economic policy. 

“T think it’s great that 
we are bringing a politi- 
cian who has influenced 


our political discourse, 
but I worry that students 
won't critically reflect on 
what he says especially i in 
terms of economic policy.” 
Mehndiratta said. “Stu- 
dents I’ve spoken to some- 
times struggle with mak- 
ing distinctions between 
what -policies are fiscally 
possible, versus ones that 
sound great in theory but 
could never be implement- 
ed. So when Bernie goes 
on stage and says things 
like ‘free college tuition 
for everyone’ I worry that 
Hopkins students won't 
critically Teflect on_ his 
promises.” 
Sophomore Lalit Vara- 
da looks forward to the 
fact that Sanders will be 
talking after the election. 
“It’s better that Bernie 
Sanders is coming after 


ognition and popularity 
is at an all time high. So 
I don’t think there is any 
significance for Sena- 
tor Sanders speaking at 
Hopkins after the elec- 
tion,” Hadler wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Shieh, one of the ex- 
ecutive directors of FAS, 
hopes Sanders’ talk will 
bring together not only 
Hopkins students, but the 
greater Baltimore com- 
munity. 


“One of the things that | 
we focus'on here at FAS | 
. : . é | 
is bringing the Baltimore | 


community into events,” 
he said. “We know that 
there might be people 
who disagree with him 
and those who agree with 
him. That’s the point of 
having him there. To 
have that conversation.” 


International students reflect on their experiences 


By JEANNE LEE 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins has a diverse 
student body, with 14 
percent of international 
students from 61 different 
countries at the under- 
graduate level. In all, there 
are a total of 2,600 inter- 
national students across 
the University’s five cam- 
puses. 

Scott King, director of 
the Office of International 
Services (OIS) elaborated 
on how the University’s 


prestige and college rank- - 
ing seem to attract in-- 


ternational students the 
most. 

“We're 17th in the 
world in the Times Higher 
Education World Univer- 
sity Rankings. Out of 980 
schools, 17th. So, that’s 
what attracts people.” 
King said. “University 


education is supposed to 


expand everybody's hori- 
zons, their ability to work 
across cultures} and un- 
derstanding the world. 
That’s why we recruit our 
students from very differ- 
ent backgrounds. 
isn’t one type of person 
that we try to attract to 
campus. We want a gender 
mix, and we want people 
from different economic 
and ethnic backgrounds. 
‘International’ is part of 
tha’ ” 


There ° 


Sophomore Eren Aldis, 


an international student 
from Turkey, explained 
that curriculum flexibility 
was one of the major traits 


“\ 


EXCAVATION, From Al 
3000 years ago. We exca- 
| vated these tombs with a 


| purpose of understand- 


ing burial practices and 
also learning about their 
lives and their deaths.” 
Lindgren noted that 
her dig revealed traits of 
past societies, including 
the various social classes. 


“These are two in- 
dividuals we found in 
the last two years,” said 


Lindgren. “These are two 
of my favorites because 
the women contrast so 


an, who’s about my age, 
was buried with no grave 
goods, whereas _ this 
woman was found with 
two bracelets, two rings, 
six earrings.” 

Graduate student Mor- 
gan Moroney spoke about 
her experience digging in 
the northern Ethiopia. 

“The annual rain there 
is what gives the Nile its 
annual flood. The river 
is well connected,” Mo- 
roney said. “We were... 
about an hour’s drive 
from Aksum, which is 
the ancient capital of the 
Aksum Kingon. It was a 
powerful kingdom of Af- 
rica in about 900 A.D. and 
was known to trade with 
Rome and in all sorts of 
places.” 

Moroney emphasized 
the importance of leaving 
the site as it was before 
the excavation. 

“After we finish our 


that drew him to Hopkins. 
“I knew I didn’t want 
to stay in Turkey for my 
undergraduate education 
because of the system of 
university entrance ex- 
ams. I didn’t really know 
what I wanted to study, so 
the U.S. seemed like the 
best option because you 
can easily switch majors,” 
Aldis said. “I’m currently 
an applied math major, but 
Im also taking drawing 
and philosophy and those 
are my favorite classes. 
You don’t get that any- 
where else in the world.” 
Sophomore Miyu Tada, 
an international student 
from Japan, echoed these 
sentiments, adding that 
such flexibility .was not 
available at her institu- 
tions inher home country. 
“I wanted to be able to 
explore different fields of 
study and have the free- 
dom to widen my areas of 
studies, and to be able to 
learn in an environment 
full of diverse motivated 
students,” Tada said. 
Freshman Hyo Jin Ha, 
an international student 


from South Korea, stated — 


that she came to Hopkins 
for its robust writing cur- 
riculum. 

“I wanted to learn writ- 
ing in English, and Korea’s 


not the most ideal place to 


pursue creative writing,” 


Ha said. “I hope to get a job 


in the states, so it’s prob- 
ably better to go to college 
in the U.S. in that sense.” 

_ While the OIS is pri- 
marily responsible for 


¥ 


the travel, the 


digs, we fill the trenches 
back up with dirt,” Mo- 
roney said. “We leave the 
site as it looked when we 
came.” 

After the presenta- 
tions, audience members 
were given time to ask the 
speakers questions. 

When asked about ob- 
stacles during their ex- 
cavations, the students 
agreed that legal issues 
often get in the way of 
continuing the digs. 

“We had to keep this 
tarp over it because what 
we were doing was not 
publicized,” Lingren said. 
“Some groups don’t agree 
with the practice of exca- 
vating human remains. 
We had trouble with that 
in the past.” 

Brancati elaborated on 
further difficulties, citing 
the time crunch that came 
with expired permits for 
trenches. 

“The reason we were 
digging so much was 
that the permit for open- 
ing trenches had just ex- 
pired,” Brancati said. “We 
were trying to open as 
many trenches as possible 
sO we can prepare them 
for next season.” 

Overall, the three stu- 
dents who presented at 
the museum chat agreed 
that the classes in the ar- 
chaeology department 
provide an array of expe- 
riences for students. 

“There are really cool 
classes offered,” Bran- 


COURTESY OF JEANNE LEE 
Students studying archaeology are required to go on excavation trips. 


assisting students with le- 
gal services, such as visa 
paperwork, it also aims 
to build and foster an in- 
ternational community 
through its Internation- 
al Student Orientation, 
which takes place in the 
beginning of the academ- 
ic year. However, rather 
than keeping internation- 
al students separate, Hop- 
kins aims to integrate in- 
ternational students into 
the student body. 
“One of the big differ- 
ences between Hopkins 
and many other schools 
is that the international 
students and domestic 
students are not separate 
here,” King said. “It’s not 
like many other schools, 
where the regular ori- 
entation doesn’t pay at- 
tention to the different 
backgrounds. Here, we 
primarily focus our orien- 


tation on getting students _ 


to feel welcomed.” 

King elaborated that 
the OIS helps create a 
space for international 
students to share the 
unique experiences that 
set them apart from other 
domestic students. 

“One of the purposes of 


the International Student. 
Orientation was to meet a 


small group of other inter- 
national students who had 
experienced the visa stuff, 


the fact that you can’t get 


food that tastes like home _ 


no matter what they say 


language, ‘ 


on the front of the restau- 


rant,” King said. 
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cati said. “In Intro to Ce- 
ramics, we get to build a 
kiln and fire ceramics. So 
that’s an experience you 
don’t get anywhere but 
Hopkins. Our classes are 
very interactive, with pre- 
sentations. We sometimes 
have object identification 
tests, where you show 
an image on the screen 
and you write something 
down.” 

Undergraduates are of- 
ten able to work with grad- 
uates for projects, which 
provides them with a more 
well-rounded experience. 

“The professors really 
encourage us to be in- 
volved in graduate-level 
classes, so you're not just 
limited to undergraduate 
resources,” Brancati said. 
“You can interact with 
graduate students and 
gain experiences. So that’s 
one thing I found helpful 
when I took a class last 
semester. It was great be- 
cause we could work with 
grad students and learn 
what they’ve already 
done while also doing as- 
signments assorted to our 
skill level.” 

Lindgren further ex- 
plained some of the proj- 
ects she worked on with 
one of the department's 
graduate students. 

“He actually had us 
doing some projects that 
were his own side proj- 
ects. He would give us all 
this data, and he wanted 
me to manipulate it this 


International students 
agreed that they have a 
set of different perspec- 
tives on American cus- 
toms and food. 

“The international peo- 
ple have seen many dif- 
ferent things from what 
Americans are used to. 
Food is much more greasy 
and the portions are huge. 
I still haven’t been able to 
finish a Chipotle bowl,” 
Aldis said. “In general it 
wasn't too hard to adapt, 
but these small things 
still keep surprising me.” 

Tada echoed these sen- 
timents, emphasizing the 
added perspective she 
gains as she travels back 


and forth between Bal-. 


timore and her home in 
Japan. 

“I travel home during 
breaks, and packing and 
flying is such a struggle,” 
Tada said. “It’s so interest- 
ing to fly back to such a dif- 
ferent environment. It feels 
like I have two totally dif- 
ferent lives between which 
I switch back and forth.” 

The international stu- 
dents agreed that they 


appreciate that the com- 
munity at Hopkins was — 


accepting of cultures 
from all backgrounds. 


“TI love how everyone's — 
so ios: ae ix Aldis” 


being 
here where people are ac- 
cepting of differences and 


. some’ 


“I find it comfortable 
in an environment | 


COURTESY OF JEANNE LEE 
Archaeology students praised the department's academic resources. 


way to create a 3D re- 
construction of a tower,” 
Lindgren said. 

For students with an 
interest in archaeology, 
there are many ways to 
get involved on campus. 

“There is the Johns 
Hopkins Archaeology 
and Ancient Civilizations 
Club,” Lindgren said. “We 
meet every other Monday 


“and do a lot of different 


activities. We have profes- 
sors come in and speak, 
and we're going to try 
to get involved in a local 
dig.” 

The students empha- 
sized that archaeology 
does not necessarily have 
to be practiced on monu- 
mental sites overseas but 
can be practiced by any- 
one. 

“T once did an excava- 
tion in Texas, actually, on 
my pasture, and found 
stuff from the ‘70s, such 
as old credit cards and 
toys, like historical ar- 


chaeology,” Lindgren 
said. 
Brancati thinks that 


what makes archaeology 
special is that it encom- 
passes a broad range of 
materials. 

“You can excavate 
trash too. We did that for 
Intro to Archaeology,” 
Brancati added. “Archae- 
ology doesn’t just per- 
tain to old things — it’s 
any material of culture 
you can learn something 
from.” 


in America. 


there is so much diversity 
on campus yet we're all 


united by our academic 


passion,” Tada said. 

Junior Tim Cho, an in-’ 
ternational student from 
South Korea, gave his 
perspective on the im- 
portance of having an in- 
ternational community at’ 
Hopkins. 

“Having an interna- 
tional community is so 
important because the di-' 
versity changes the expe-: 
rience of our education so: 
much,” Cho said. “I think: 
it widens our academic 


experience and makes it’ 


applicable globally be- 
cause classrooms have 


diverse people, opinions, 


backgrounds, and views.” 
Cho believes that ex- 


posing students to people’ 
of other cultures with dif-’ 
ferent customs and ideas: 
allows them to become: 
both critical and open- 
minded to different issues. 

“Any time a person’ 
exposes him or herself to 


ferent, it’s a good Sc 


portant rt ane i 
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Volunteers support Baltimoreans experiencing homelessness 


PROJECT, rrom Al 
oramic X-rays and the full 
range of dental services.” 

General dentist Tom 
Ritter led the dental care 
efforts. Individual needs 
were first assessed, and 
others were given a physi- 
cal checkup and a printed 
Xray to carry away with 
them. Many participants 
requested tooth extrac- 
tions, the most common 
procedure performed. If 
possible, dental experts 
updated electronic medi- 
cal records. 

“Poverty causes many 
dental problems. Most 
people have tooth pain— 
constant tooth pain,” Rit- 
ter said. 

The dentists who vol- 
unteered their services 
limited themselves to one 
procedure, with possible 
exceptions for multiple 
tooth extractions. They 
were assisted by hygien- 
ists and students from the 
University of Maryland 
School of Dentistry. 

“It’s pretty nice,” said 
Zelda Outlaw, a partici- 
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roject Homeless Connect provided services such as legal h 


pant who had never got- 
ten dental work before. “I 
came down here from the 
Recovery Network, the 
drug addiction program 
that I'm in. My counselor 
referred me. They’re all 
meeting me down here.” 

John Houten of Edge- 
wood, Md. participated 
in Project Homeless Con- 
nect for the first time this 
year where he received an 
x-ray photo and cleaning. 

“This is helpful,” he 
said. “I try to get to the 
dentist twice a year.” 

The vision center also 
expanded its capabilities 
to help people with vi- 
sion problems. Last year, 
the organizers spent days 
tracking down individu- 
als after the event to give 
people their prescription 
glasses, but this year, they 
cut and framed glasses on 
site—at no cost to the par- 
ticipant. 

Representatives from 
government offices also 
offered a variety of re- 
sources from nutrition to 
legal advice. 


L MARYLAND 
elp and dental care on Friday. 


: Deputy 
Mae) §$Director 
of the Me- 
diation 
Unit of the 
Baltimore 
District 
Attorney’s 
Office Ali- 
sa Bralove 
explained 
that her 
UWyitts Laci 
helped re- 
solve con- 
sumer is- 
sues such 
as___ land- 
lord-tenant 
and auto- 
motive ser- 
vice disputes and warned 
people vulnerable to 
scams and identity theft. 
According to Bralove, 
a big need from her office 
was with filing requests 
for expungements, or 
erasing items from crimi- 
nal records to help people 
find jobs or housing. 
Many housing  ad- 
vocates were present at 
Project Homeless to let 
participants know about 
housing assistance. A 
program managed by the 
U.S. Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Develop- 
ment and the VA called 
HUD-VASH gave rental 
assistance to veterans ex- 
periencing homelessness 
while also assisting them 
with mental health and 
substance abuse, if needed. 
Natalie Daniels, an in- 
take supervisor with the 
Mosica-Alliance Veterans 
Team, worked with veter- 
ans facing homelessness 
to secure their veterans 
benefits which they might 
not always be aware of. 
“Not every veteran is 
a erst 


Paget 


eligible for the same things, 
from education, housing, 
medical and dental ben- 
efits. Certain vouchers are 
allocated for veterans,” she 
said. “I am a veteran also, I 
love it when I have the op- 
portunity to come out and 
help other veterans.” 


sheet that we developed 
to who they can call to 
get services for them to 
prevent eviction,” Assis- 
tant Sheriff Sam Cogen 
said. “Some of the main 
service providers [at this 
event] are provided on 
this sheet, and every per- 


The Baltimore City son facing eviction gets a 
Sheriff, sheet.” 
which also They <e 
provided ,, > Hopkins 
security for Don't be commu- 
the event, surprised that nity ser- 
also had a ; vice group 
table where the life you Circle K 
they let par- also par- 
ticipants change the most ticipated in 
know about might be your the event. 
protec- BS Vice Ser- 
tive orders) OWN. vice Chair 
which _ pre- ae of Circle 
vents acts Mark FURST, K Barry 
of domestic PRESIDENT OF Huang 
violence. praised 
Domestic UWCM the exten- 
violence can sive ser- 
be a cause vices pro- 
of homeless- vided and 


ness, especially for women 
and children&, but the of 
fenders are only forced 
out of the house when the 
sheriff acts on them. Ac- 
cording to Major Sabrina 
Harper, over 2,000 pro- 
tective orders have been 
issued in Baltimore this 
year and the department 
has served about half of 
those orders. 

The Baltimore City 
Sheriff also executes and 
tracks eviction orders 
in Baltimore and shares 
information with other 
agencies such as the De- 
partment of Social Ser- 
vices to prevent home- 
lessness due to eviction. 

“For every- -person 
who’s scheduled to be 
evicted, we send them 
a resource informatio 
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the management of the 
event. 

“For me, it really felt 
great to be able to help 
out and contribute to 
such an amazing cause, 
because some of the cli- 
ents may not otherwise 
be able to access these 
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services, especially not 
all in one place,” Huang 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “One might 
think it would be really 
hectic to have all the 
services all in one place, 
but it was organized ex- 
tremely well and with 
the help of a map, volun- 
teers were able to escort 
their participants very 
smoothly to all the ser- 
vices they needed.” 

Huang also _ spoke 
about the importance 
and value of going out to 
reach out to the greater 
Baltimore community. 

“T think it’s important 
that Hopkins students 
go out and serve their 
community through 
events like these because 
not only are you able to 
help your fellow man, 
but it also expands your 
worldview and makes 
you realize that there is a 
whole other really excit- 
ing world out there be- 
yond the confines of the 
Hopkins campus,” he 
wrote. “I think it’s very 
valuable to interact with 
and connect with people 
that are not other college 
students or your profes- 
sors.” 
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Hopkins is a diverse university, w 


he tale of a girl who 
Just wants to be alone 


Anja Shahu 
Overseen at Hopkins 


eople watching 

is a hobby that 

has been passed 

down through 

generations. 
When I go into crowded 
public spaces, I find my- 
self studying the people 
around me, specifically 
how they interact with 
others. Then I proceed to 
make up a backstory from 
a single interaction. It’s a 
globally well-known game, 
particularly fun to play 
with a friend. Just sit down 
to watch a duo or group 
and give them a story. Now 
I've decided to apply it to 
popular locations around 
the Hopkins campus. 

Location: Brody Learn- 
ing Commons 

Time: Friday afternoon 

Scenario: Two people 
sit together in adjacent 
armchairs. The girl has 
light brown hair and black 
glasses, while the boy has 
messy black hair. Both 
of them have computers 
open and resting on their 
laps, except only the girl 
is actually using hers. The 
boy is talking on and on, 
while the girl nods her 
head absentmindedly. 

Backstory: She wishes 
he would just shut up al- 
ready. 

She’s trying to write her 
IFP story, and her charac- 
ter has begun to channel 
some of her internal pas- 
sive-ageressive anger as 
the story progresses. Now 
she has an inconsistent 
baker who has gone from 
happily making apple 
pies to contemplating the 
benefits of poisoning her 
customers’ food for no ap- 
parent reason. 

Through all this, he 
continues to talk. Now 
he’s talking about his 
research or something. 
She honestly can’t care 
less. Yes, they're friends 
(though she uses that 
term loosely), but she’s an 
English major. She wants 
to talk about Shakespeare 
and the juice cleanse that 
she just started after her 
brief stint on an all carrot 
diet: She doesn’t want to 
hear about how he’s am- 
plifying bacteria. 

The worst part is that 
she can’t even speak. Lit- 
erally. She lost her voice 
exactly two days ago after 
a week of cycling through 
the other symptoms of the 
Freshman Plague — sore 
throat, cough, congested 
nose — and it’s given him 
an incentive to talk her ear 
off, as if one form of tor- 
ture isn’t already enough. 

They met only two 
weeks ago. She had been 
eating at the FFC with her 
roommate when he had 
plopped himself in the 
seat next to her and intro- 
duced himself. He was a 
freshman. He asked if she 
was one too, and she said 
she was. 

His company had been 
tolerable, almost enjoyable 
at first, although she was a 
little apprehensive when 
he spent three minutes ex- 
plaining just how much he 
loved curry. Then, while 
gesticulating widely, he 
accidentally knocked her 
soda right into her lap, 
and it had drenched her 
brand new jean skirt. $120 


.* 


went right down the drain. 

She should have taken 
the hint then, but mistakes 
were made that day on her 


end, and now he seemed | 


to be popping up every- 
where she went. The other 
day he had spontaneously 
appeared in her Intro to 
Literary Study class before 


rushing out not even a | 


minute later. 

After briefly finding it 
all a little weird, she didn’t 
think much of the incident, 
marking it off as a coinci- 
dence. Little did she know 
that two days prior to the 
incident, he had snapped 
a picture of her schedule 
from her computer when 
she was in the bathroom 
at Brody. Now on his com- 
puter sits a color-coded 
excel document of his 
schedule combined with 
hers that shows the times 
that they’re both available 
along with the locations 
she frequents the most. 

Noticing her fingers 
have 
across the keyboard, he 
asks her if she’s okay. He 
offers to buy her anything 
she wants. It’s a tempting 


stopped moving | 
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here an incredible mix of cultures, academic interests and personalities coexist and thrive... 


Why you should be listening to The Mowglis 


Hayley Bronner 
Rising Ambitions 


ave you 
been to a 
big music 
festival in 
the past 
few years? If so you prob- 
ably have heard of or seen 
The Mowgli’s, an alterna- 
tive rock band that is tak- 
ing over the nation. Every 
single one of their songs 
literally sounds as if you 
are sitting in a room with 
seven beautiful angels 
singing to you. It can’t get 
any better than that. 

The Mowgli’s have been 
around since 2010, but have 
already made their mark. 
They originate from Cala- 
basas, Calif. where a few 
of the founding members 
grew up. They are signed 
to Def Jam Records. The 


| band consists of Colin Die- 


offer. She decides she can | 


cheat her juice cleanse 
for one day. After all, she 
deserves some compen- 
sation for tolerating his 
company. 


She types out coffee on | 


her Word document, and 


he cranes his neck over to | 


see. Watching him hurry 


| download 


off, she lets out a long sigh, | 


finally relaxing in the qui- 
et that now surrounds her. 


A critical look into Faulkner's The Sound and the 


Write Me 


‘ve heard it described 

as “a beast to read, 

particularly that 

Benjy chapter,’ and 

I've heard Faulkner 
touted as an impossible 
author to decipher. Writing 
this at 2:30 a.m. on a Friday 
morning, I’m apprehensive 
that my attempt to pay trib- 
ute to arguably my favorite 
author ever will fall short, 
since I've never tried to ex- 
press my love of The Sound 
and the Fury before. But 
here it goes. 

As you might know, 
from a literal standpoint, 
The Sound and the Fury is a 
tale about the demise of the 
Compson family. It spends 
a lot of time unpacking 
the relationships between 
Caddy Compson and her 
siblings along with the 
clashing values between 
the Compson children and 
their parents. It takes place 
over a period of only two 
days in the present but re- 
counts various events from 
the Compson family’s past. 

The characters in the 
novel experience time as 
nonlinear, even circular. 
The narration often jumps 
years into the past before 
emerging back into the 
present without warning 
or clear transitions. In the 
first chapter, for example, 
Benjy, the youngest Comp- 
son sibling, has no sense of 
time. His interactions with 
others as an adult in the 
present launch him years 
into the past to relive relat- 


den, Katie Parvin, Dave 
Appelbaum, Josh Hogan, 
Matthew Di Panni and 
Andy Warren; Quite a lot 
of people for an alternative 
rock band, but they all flow 
together perfectly. 

Back in 2010 The Mow- 
gli’s recorded their first few 
songs at the Victory House 
and released them for free 
online. Then 
they headlined a series of 
mini festival/event con- 
certs called “manifestivals” 


ed memories and with no 
visual indication of shifts 
in time. 

It’s hard to pinpoint ex- 
actly where and when his 
narration is taking place. 
However, his chapter be- 
came oddly satisfying to 
read. It’s a puzzle to solve 
that requires you to pick 
out various context clues to 
determine what he’s talk- 
ing about. For example, 
when Benjy walks around 
with Luster, the son of 
their family servant, he’s in 
the present. Nevertheless, 
when he is watching the 
fire with his sister, he is a 
child again. 

In addition, Benjy has 
a mental disability, which 
translates interestingly 
into reliability as a nar- 
rator. He recalls and re- 
lives events with a child’s 
naivety, which renders 
his narration free from 
emotional biases. Benjy’s 
objectivity is contrasted 
to the subjectivity of the 
next narrator, Quentin 
Compson, who is un- 
ashamedly my favorite 
chapter and character in 
the book. _ 


Quentin’s tale focuses — 


on his protectiveness of 


Caddy and _ subsequent - 


mortification when faced 
with her sexual promis- 
cuity and his father’s as- 
sertions that “purity is a 
negative state.” Lamenting 
his loss of Caddy, Quentin 
becomes obsessed with 
time and suffering, but is 
unable to continue existing 
in a universe that seems to 
align with his father’s ni- 
hilistic beliefs. 

This chapter, during 
which we spend a day with 
Quentin’s thoughts and 
memories before he com- 
mits suicide by jumping in 
the Charles River, is when I 
fell in love with Faulkner's 
stream-of-consciousness 


} 


art- 
ists and 
bYayn dis 
would all 
perform to- 
gether on 
the stage 
throughout 
the lineups, 
and The 
Mowsgli’s 
performed 
the most. 
Would we 
expect any- 
thing less 
from them? 

ts 2oll 
the band 
performed 
ate wav lot 
of gigs 
around the 
southwest 
eventually recording their 
debut LP Sound the Drum. 
They released it indepen- 
dently but then signed with 
Photo Finish Records and 
released the extended play 
Love’s Not Dead in October 
2012. 

Things really took off 
when iTunes named their 
single “San _ Francisco” 
iTunes Single of the Week. 
They performed on various 
late night shows including 
The Tonight Show With Jay 
Leno, Jimmy Kimmel Live and 
Conan. The San Francisco 
Giants even began playing 
“San Francisco” at games 
and in their commercials. 
They also went as far as 
making it part of their 2012 
World Series theme song. 

The Mowgli’s really 
raised the bar in 2013 when 
they toured three times 
playing at Bonnaroo, Lolla- 
palooza, Bunberry Festival, 


where 


writing style. He uses 
so many sharp phrases 
when detailing the memo- 
ries that plague the eldest 
brother, commenting on 
time, grief and passion. 
One of my favorites is 
“.a man is the sum of his 
misfortunes. One day you'd 
think misfortune would 
get tired, but then time is 
your misfortune.” For me, 
the essence of Quentin’s 
chapter is encompassed in 
the beauty of Faulkner's 
writing. Towards the end, 


THE MOWGLI’S WHERE’D YOUR WEEKEND GO? 


: 


S 


COURTESY OF PHOTO FINISH RECORDS 


Summerfest, Center of the 
Universe, Hangout Festi- 
val, Bumbershoot, Loufest, 
Cultivate Chicago, Taste 
of Chicago Festival, Music 
Midtown Atlanta and Aus- 
tin City Limits. Is there a 
festival that they have not 
played at yet? 

To melt our hearts even 
more it rained during the 
second weekend of Austin 
City Limits and the festival 
was cancelled, so the band 
decided to perform for free 
at the Austin Front Steps 
Homeless Shelter. That day 
the shelter received more 
donations in 24 hours than 
they ever have. 

They have also toured 
with Walk the Moon, X-Am- 
bassadors and Royal Teeth, 
but back in March of this 
year they started working 
on their third LP for Photo 
Finish Records with produc- 
er Mike Green who has also 


ar 


other characters, Dilsey’s 
chapter is told with an 
omniscient perspective. 
Furthermore, ending with 
her perspective gives the 
book a bittersweet conclu- 
sion, since she uses reli- 
gion to guide her family 
towards the future with 
hope. It follows the flow of 
time and contrasts vividly 
with the Compson fam- 
ily’s self-destruction and 
unwillingness to separate 
themselves from the past. 

In essence, Faulkner 


Faulkner’s develops 
rapidly dis- the ae 
integratin : around t 
se a) en ue [1] find myself pitfalls _ of 
structure focusing more soa to 
z : 
Quentin’s on Faulkner’s hansen 
uentin’s time and 
unravel- “as ends it with 
ing mental writing a_ character 
‘ae ae style for my who ac- 
is where his, i cepts and 
thoughts Interpretation. surrenders 
ring the to her place 
most true. in time, one 
Just look who makes 


at the prose’s fleeting struc- 
ture here, which shows 
how entrenched Quentin is 
in his despair.: 

“And he it is hard be- 
lieving to think that a love 
or a sorrow is a bond pur- 
chased without design and 
which matures willy-nilly 
and is recalled without 
warning... and i temporary 
and he was the saddest 
word of all there is nothing 
else in the world its not de- 
spair until time its not even 
time until it was.” 

_ After Quentin, we hear 
from Jason Compson, 
the angry second-oldest 
brother and head of the 
household, whose finan- 
cial future crumbles, We 
finally hear from Dilsey, 
the family servant who 
has essentially replaced 
the ineffectual = Mrs. 
Compson as the children’s 
mother figure. Unlike the 


it out alive and well. 

Though each chapter 
and character has its own 
merits, I find myself focus- 
ing more on Faulkner's 
writing style for my inter- 
pretation. Faulkner said 
about his novel: 

“Caddy was still to 
me too beautiful and too 
moving to reduce her 
to telling what was go- 
ing on, that it would be 
more passionate to see 
her through somebody 


else’s eyes,” explaining 
_why he needs four differ- 


ent points of view to tell 
one story. 

_ The details are vital to 
my understanding of the 
significance of the book. 
The detail Faulkner gives 
to each one of Quentin’s 


thoughts, the total absence 
of Caddy’s own narration 


and Benjy’s inability to 
‘refrain from living in the 


M 


.-2t 


The Mowglis released their latest album, Where’ Your Weekend Go/?, this past Friday. 


worked with All Time Low 
and Paramore. They released 
the single “Bad Thing” and 
this past Friday, Sept. 30 The 
Mowgli’s released their al- 
bum Where'd Your Weekend 
Go? and it contains all of the 
feel-good vibes that the rest 
of their songs have. 

If you would like to catch 
one of their performances 
for a perfectly laid back 
night they are performing 
in New York City on Friday, 
Oct. 7 at the Bowery Ball- 
room; Saturday, Oct. 8 in 
Asbury Park, NJ.; and Sun- 
day, Oct. 9 in Washington, 
D.C. at the Rock and Roll 
Hotel. There are definitely 
plenty of opportunities to 
check out The Mowgli’s if 
you haven’t yet. Play their 
music on Spotify and Apple 
Music or buy it on iTunes, 
Amazon or Google Play for 
a mellow and easygoing 
evening with friends. 


ee 


Fury 


past are all factors that 
point me toward the idea 
of the individuality of 
suffering and the futility 
(“the sound and the fury,” 
in other words) in trying 
to avoid that suffering. 

To me, it is impossible 
to condense the book’s ele- 
ments, merits and possible 
meanings into a single 
reason why I love it — but 
if I had chosen to read it 
purely seeking to under- 
stand the chronological or- 
der of events or had given 
up trying to wrangle with 
Faulkner's innovative and 
experimental use of per- 
spective and narrative 
style, then much of what I 
found enjoyable about the 
book would've been lost. 

In the. end, there’s so 
much going on in the book 
worth mentioning, and 
I know I’ve left out a lot. 
I've read so many differ- 
ent literary criticisms on 
Faulkner and The Sound - 
and the Fury and each one 
points out elements and in- 
terpretations 

I never  would’ve 
thought about on my own. 
Each makes me appreci- 
ate this book and this au- 
thor more and make me 
want to contribute my own 
voice to the mix. I would’ve 
been ready to devote this 
column to | discussing 
anything and everything 
Faulkner, but for practical- 
ity’s (and sanity’s) sake, | 
figured it might be more 
prudent to write about my 
favorite pieces of literature 
in general, what they mean 
to me and why I think you 
should read them too. Rest 
assured, though: I will be 
back with more kner. 
Even though his writin 
not easy to read, the w 
point of reading is to 
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Here is the section where you can publish your unique thoughts, ideas and perspectives on life at Hopkins and beyond. 


How Harry Potter and kindness saved my life 


Things to dislike 
about Autumn 


The Weather 


Admittedly I was raised in 
a pretty warm environment 
(both emotionally and 
physically — shout out to 
my parents), but I never 
understood the point of cold 
weather. The best part about 
“it seems to be snow, so why 
do we love autumn so much? 
It’s just cold, and you aren't 
allowed to put your winter 


jacket on yet because your 
friends will laugh at you. 


The Color Brown | 


lei is ie olor of leave 2S 


Diva Parekh 
Guest Columnist 


t's the first day of a 
small class. The pro- 
fessor or TA starts 
that dreaded round 
of icebreakers. 
“Give me your name, ma- 
jor, hometown and a fun 
fact!” they say excitedly. It 
comes around to me. 

I start off fairly normal- 
ly, “Hi! I’m Diva, phys- 
ics major from Mumbai, 
India.” Then, “Oh, yeah, 
and my fun fact is I died 
once.” It’s silent for a good 
65 seconds. 


Someone goes, “Wait 
you can’t not explain 
that.” 


Then I tell them it’s 
an incredibly long story, 
and the class moves on so 
we can actually get work 
done. This article is for ev- 
eryone I’ve dropped the “I 
died” on without actually 
telling the story. 

This is the story of the 
day a cloud burst (yes, 
literally exploded) over 
Mumbai, causing the 
whole city to flood in a 
matter of hours. 

Here’s how I remem- 
ber it. 

It’s July 26, 2005, I’m 
eight years old, and 
my mom’s picking me 
up from school in her 
bright red car that she 
thinks makes her look 


cool. Around 3 p.m., the 
car decides to stop func- 
tioning. Being the lazy 


human I am, I refuse 
to leave the car to walk 
around in the flooded 
streets. 


My ulterior motive was 
that my mom had given 
me my shiny new copy of 
The Order of the Phoenix, 
and nothing was going 
to stop me from reading 
it. Well, except dying, of 
course, 

There I am, nose deep 
in my book, at that scene 
where the crystal balls are 
exploding off the shelves 
and everything is going 
ballistic. Then suddenly 
there’s a random man 
standing over my hospital 
bed, gripping my wrists 
and shaking me. 

Man: “Give me your 
address.” 

Me (being the stupid 
eight year old that I was): 
“1 don’t know my address.” 

Man (seems fairly an- 
noyed, shakes me a little 
more): “Tell me where you 
live.” 

Me (I was really trying 
here): “Behind that big 
tree and the building with 
the thing.” 

So naturally the man 
pulls a knife on me be- 
cause he somehow thinks 
that’s going to help me be- 
come less stupid. Finally, 
a woman realizes there’s 
someone holding a knife 
over an eight year old and 
intervenes. 

I look to my right and 
my mom’s next to me, 
maybe unconscious, 
maybe asleep. No one an- 
swers when I ask if she’s 
waking up. I cry myself to 
sleep. She does wake up, 


though, six hours later, 
and immediately wants 
to march out of the hos- 
pital and walk all the way 
home. 

Home, by the way, is 
a five-hour walk away 
through a flooded city. As 
we're preparing to swim 
through the five-feet deep 
flooded street leading to 
my house, a guy screams 
“Are you crazy?” at us 
and walks us home, car- 
rying me on his shoulder. 

That’s the end of my 
story. Here’s what we 
found out later, what re- 
ally happened. 

Turns out as I was read- 
ing my book, carbon mon- 
oxide was slowly creeping 
into the car because the 
floodwater had blocked 
off the exhaust vent. My 
mom and I both passed 
out instantly. I was un- 
conscious for eight hours; 
she was unconscious for 
14. Neither of us has any 
memory of what happened 
in between, but the hospi- 
tal filled us in. Our hearts 
stopped beating at some 
point. We weren't breath- 
ing for a while. They said 
another minute and we 
wouldn’t have come back. 

Now let’s go back to 
the car at 3 p.m. There’s 
more to this story. 

We're in the car slow- 
ly turning blue because 
there’s no oxygen in our 
systems. My colorful 
book bobs around in the 
water. Seeing it, a passer- 
by peeks in to check if 
there might be people in 
the car. We're almost sub- 
merged, but he sees us. 
He breaks the window 
with his umbrella and 
pulls us out of the car. 


Some people on the 
street make us a stretcher 
and take us to the near- 
est municipal hospital. A 
woman follows and stays 
with us all night; She’s the 
one who stops the man 
with the knife from hurt- 
ing me. 

The man with the um- 
brella takes my mom’s 
purse for safekeeping 
until a man with a knife 
slashes his wrist and 
takes off running with it, 
hoping to rob our house 
with the keys in the 
purse. 

The problem is that 
there are two address 
cards in the purse be- 
cause we’ve just moved. 
The poor robber can’t 
figure out which address 
to rob. So he comes back 
to the hospital to ask me. 
Figured it out yet? Yep, 
that was same the man 
with the knife who woke 
me up. 

Eventually, this story 
filled itself in, slowly and 
in pieces, as the different 
people involved told us 
what had happened after 
a newspaper article con- 
nected us weeks later. 

Three people saved 
our lives in different 
ways: man with um- 
brella, woman at hospi- 
tal, man who carried me 
home. To these people, 
to the reasons my mom 
and I were the only two 
survivors out of the 100 
that died of carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning that 
day: I’ve forgotten your 
names, but I can never 
forget your actions. I’ve 
forgotten your faces, but 
you will always be in my 
memory. 


How to start a cultural revolution with mangos 


Rollin Hu 
Irrelevant History 


The first time I met the 
Chairman was when. I 
was five and. standing in 
Tiananmen Square in Bei- 
jing. I saw the big, benevo- 
lent, fat face of Mao gazing 
down on me. For those 
who have not been to the 
square, there is a 1.5-ton 
portrait of Chairman Mao 
Zedong hanging on top of 
the entrance to the Forbid- 
den City, staring down all 
the tourists, street peddlers 
and closeted lovers of free 
thought. 

“Why does he want his 
face there?” I asked my 
parents. 

I forgot what they said, 
so here I am, 13 years later, 
skimming through Wiki- 
pedia entries on Chinese 
history in the late ‘60s. 

The answer to my ques- 
tion can be found in this 
story about some mangos. 

Once upon a time, on 
Aug. 5, 1968, Pakistani 
Foreign Minister Mian Ar- 
shad Hussain met Chair- 
man Mao and gave him 
a gift basket of mangos. 


But Mao didn't really like 


mangos, so he re-gifted 


them to his entourage, the — 


Capital Worker and Peas- 
ant Mao Zedong Thought 
Propaganda Team (I will 
abbreviate this group as 
the CC&PMZIPT), 


And then everyone, col- 


_ lectively and in true com- 
-munist fashion, went ab- 


solutely bananas for these 


™ 


mangos. 

Here is some _ back- 
ground. By 1966, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China 
had been around for 17 
years, and it wasn’t really a 
good time for the people of 
China in the aftermath of 
the Second Sino-Japanese 
War and the Chinese Civil 
War. There was also the 


,terribly ironically named 


Great Leap Forward. Mao 
needed a way to reassert 
his control, so as any good 
autocrat does, he purges 
society and starts a Cul- 
tural Revolution. 

And so began a lot of 
party indoctrination, icon- 
oclasm and violence, and 
what ended up happening 
was that a group of college- 
age youth, known as the 
Red Guard, became even 
more infatuated with Mao 
than our generation has 
with Bernie Sanders (mark 
Nov. 17 on your calendars). 
And _ like over-zealous 
Sanders supporters, the 
Red Guard became a vio- 
lent force of populism out 
of its creator's control. 

So Mao created the 
CC&PMZTPT as a group 
of around 30,000 peasants 
to go to college campuses 
to tell the kids to simmer 
down. After fights which 
involved spears and sulfu- 
ric acid, the CC&PMZTPT 
was successful, and Mao 
gave them a thank-you 
gift basket of mangos. 

The thing was that no 


_one knew what mangos 


were until their divine 
supreme leader gave 
them out in the August 
of 1968. But people saw 
that they were a brilliant 
yellow fruit. They were 
gold just like gold. They 
were yellow like the em- 
peror’s robe. They shined 
like the sun and the sun 
shined Mao’s benevo- 


lence over all of China. 

The People’s Daily, the 
media mouthpiece of the 
Chinese Communist, then 
wrote this story. 

“People immediately 
gathered around the gift 
given by the Great Lead- 
er Chairman Mao,” the 
newspaper wrote. “They 
cried out enthusiastically 
and sang with wild aban- 
donment. Tears swelled 
up in their eyes, and they 
again and again sincerely 
wished that our most 
beloved Great Leader 
Chairman Mao lived ten 
thousand years without 
bounds, ten thousand 
years without bounds, ten 
thousand years without 
bounds!” 

No one really receives 
a fruit gift basket from an 
authoritarian leader all 
that often, so the people 
scrambled to preserve 
the moment. Although 
sources differ on the total 
number of mangos, there 
was definitely not enough 
for everyone in China, so 
they all had to figure out a 
way to spread Mao’s man- 
go love to everyone. 

They had one mango 
in a jar of formaldehyde 
for preservation. That 
didn’t really work. Then 
they mass produced wax 
replicas of mangos to be 
kept like religious icons 
in shrines. There were 
parades for mangos. 
One of the mangos was 
peeled and boiled in a 
giant vat of water. Then 
the workers of the facto- 
ry lined up one morning 
to each take a spoonful 
of the diluted mango wa- 


fruity Eucharist. — 


Here is an excerpt — 
from a poem about these 


mangos. | 
“Seeing that golden 


ter in a state-sanctioned _ 


mango / Was as if seeing 
the Great Leader Chair- 
man Mao! 

Standing before that 
golden mango / Was 
just like standing beside 
Chairman Mao!” 

The mangos were no 
longer mangos. They had 
transubstantiated and 
were revered with a re- 
ligious fanaticism. And 
Mao achieved and main- 
tained apotheosis, the act 
of becoming a god. 

So why does he want 
his face there hanging off 
of the entrance to the For- 


bidden Palace? Because - 


the people wanted his face 
there. Because he wanted 
the people to want his face 
there. Because when you 
are intimately messing 


with the lives of the peo- 


ple of the most populous 
country on Earth, you bet- 
ter have the power of a le- 
viathan. Or at least make it 


appear so. Using mangos — 
as pseudo-religious relics 
for your cult of personal- . 


ity helps out a bit. 
My original theory as 


a five year old was that | 


there was nowhere else 


suitable to hang such a - 


big portrait, and in retro- 


pretty reasonable. 


, RICHARD FISHER CCBYSA 2.0 
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Editorial 


The importance of balanced 
discussion on Greek life policy 


At the beginning 
of the 2016-2017 aca- 
demic year, the Of 
fice of Fraternity and 
Sorority Life (OFSL) 
revealed its Chapter 
Assessment Program 
(CAP) to the general 
student body. 

The idea for the 
Hopkins program 
originated in 2014 
when the University 
and the OFSL worked 
with consultants from 
the Fraternity and So- 
rority Coalition Proj- 
ect. 

This exchange re- 
sulted in the imple- 
mentation of AP 
at Hopkins, and the 
University’s version 
was borrowed from 
Towson University 
and the University of 
Delaware. It has gone 
through several modi- 
fications and the latest 
version was released 
on Sept. 7. 

The program has 
four focus 
academics, chapter 
management, mem- 
bership development 
and community in- 
volvement. Each of 
these categories has 
different metrics, and 
chapters are awarded 
a certain amount of 
points for each re- 
quirement they com- 


plete. 
At the end of each 
semester, the points 


are totaled and, ac- 
cording. to the OFSL, 
should reflect how 
well each chapter has 
performed for that 
semester. The orga- 
nizations that failed 
to reach a_ certain 
number of minimum 
points are put on so- 
cial probation. 
According to the 
Director of Fraternit 
and Sorority Life Cal- 
vin L. Smith, Jr, the 


¥ 


oints: . 


The News-Letter regrets these errors. 


program was imple- 
mented to increase 
the transparency of 
our Greek organiza- 
tions and hold them 
accountable to the val- 
ues of their national 
organizations and the 
University. 

The Editorial Board 
commends the OFSL 
for actively senate 
ing to engage the 
Greek community, 
but we have run into 
serious problems 
when trying to report 
on CAP. 

Since the  begin- 
ning of the academic 
year, we have been 
unable to find stu- 
dents who are will- 
ing to comment about 
new FSL policies on 
the record. In an ar- 
ticle concerning the 
new part Olicies, 
Bablished:>: ist two 
weeks ago, The News- 
Letter was unable to 
find students who 


were willing to eval- 


uate and criticize the 
new paula on the 
record. 

Now, many affili- 
ated individuals are 
unwilling to give 
criticisms of the CAP 
program on the re- 
cord. This is not to 
say that no one has 
been commenting on 
the program. 

While there are no 
explicit rules against 
alge poorly 
about CAP, many 
students may be un- 
derstandably worried 
about repercussions 
for them or their chap- 
ters, potentially from 
the University and 
their organization’s 
national headquar- 
ters if they choose to 
speak out against the 
new policy. 

Given these cir- 
cumstances, we un- 


Errata: Sept. 29 Edition 


In the editorial titled “How to improve the second year experience,’ the 
suggestion to add tutoring services for certain academic classes (Organic 
Chemistry, Differential Equations and Nervous Systems) was incorrectly | 
attributed to both PILOT and The Learning Den. This suggestion was 
intended for PILOT only. The Learning Den does offer these courses. — 


The editorial also stated that PILOT only offered one section of Organic 
Chemistry. PILOT offers two sections, one of which includes sophomores. 
However, The Editorial Board still maintains that PILOT should provide 

__ services for all three Organic Chemistry sections. é 


ences that they we 


derstand that those 
affiliated with Greek 
organizations may 
be hesitant to engage 
with The News-Letter. 
However, since Greek 
life is a huge part of 
our campus culture, 
with more than 30 
percent of Hopkins 
undergraduates in- 
clean a Greek or- 
ganization, The News- 
Letter would like to 
stress the importance 
of communication 
between its report- 
ers and members of 
Greek life. 

As the 
newspaper, we have 
been unable to pub- 
lish fair articles about 
the CAP and other 
policies. Without criti- 
cisms and input or 
praise from members 
of Greek organiza- 
tions, the OFSL cannot 
be sure if their new 
guidelines are effec- 
tive and truly offer the 
students the experi- 


campus 


intended to provide. 

At this point in 
time, The News-Letter 
and the general stu- 
dent body cannot 
hold OFSL and Greek 
life accountable for 
the changes that have 
been recently imple- 
mented. 

Without commen- 
tary, both positive 
and negative, from all 
parece involved, The 

ews-Letter will have 
failed to fulfill its role 
as a historical record 
of our undergraduate 
community. ; 


Two of the five edi- 
tors on the Editorial 
Board this week are af- 
filiated with Greek ip 
Additionally, one-third 
of the The News-Letter 
editors are affiliated with 
Greek life. 
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The News-Letter encourages letters to the editor and op-eds. The Johns Hopkins News-Let- 
ter reserves the sole right to edit all op-ed pieces and/or letters to the editor for space, 
grammar, clarity, accuracy and style. This applies to the body of the ga RA as 
well as its headline. Upon approval for publication, all op-eds and letters to the cape 
become property of The News-Letter. The News-Letter reserves the right to not publis 

any op-ed or letter to the editor for any reason, at the sole discretion of the Editors-in- 


Chief, Letters to the editor are limited to 250 words, must address content previously 


published in The News-Letter, and must include the author’s name, address and phone 
number. Letters must be received by 5 p.m. Monday for inclusion in that week Ss issue; 
they should be sent to chiefs@jhunewsletter.com (with “Letter to the editor in the subject 
line) or the mailing address below. To write an op-ed, contact ih kr lp aged 
com, Op-eds are not limited in their length except as available space may dictate. 9 

submissions may be published online as well as in the paper, and no anonymous sub- 
missions will be accepted. 


Submittal of an op-ed and/or letter to the editor acknowledges your acceptance of and 
agreement to these policies. Any questions about these policies should be directed to 
the Editors-in-Chief of The News-Letter at chiefs@jhunewsletter.com. 
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By HOWARD SENIOR 


onservative 
lism, 


popu- 
arguably 

the most concern- 

ing development 

of the decade, is 
on the rise across the Western 
world. Conservative populism 
appeals to the common man 
in that it rejects current politi- 
cal consensus and is very anti- 
elite. Back in 2010, the political 
establishment's grip on political 
power seemed absolute. Today, 
however, fringe politicians like 
Marine Le Pen and Nigel Farage 
wield substantial influence over 
the electorates of France and 
England, respectively. It seems 
as though Germany is no excep- 
tion. 

Alternative fiir Deutschland 
(AfD), or “Alternative for Ger- 
many,” offers a package similar 
to what Le Pen’s Front National 
and Farage’s United Kingdom 
Independence Party (UKIP) are 
peddling: Euroscepticism and 
isolationism, rejection of the 
traditional left/right parliamen- 
tary pettifoggery, resistance to 
foreign influence and immigra- 
tion and the wholesale repudia- 
tion of globalization. AfD’s Tro- 
jan Trabbi of sorts will have dire 
consequences on the country’s 
influence in Europe and abroad, 
and thus it is imperative that 
the citizens of Germany re- 
claim their country from those 
who seek to destroy it from the 
inside, _. 
of the many 

reasons why espousing such 
policies is problematic, the 
constituents of Mecklenburg- 
Vorpommern (Meckpomm), for 
instance,* were undeterred in 
giving Angela Merkel’s Christ- 
lich Demokratische Union 
(CDU), Germany’s center-right 
olitical party, the proverbial 
Bes finger. AfD’s presence 
waxed profoundly at the CDU- 


SPD (Sozialdemokratische 
Partei Deutschlands) Grand 
Coalition’s expense in the 


Bundesland’s recent state legis- 
lature elections. 

Merkel’s_ deleteriously _in- 
ept refugee distribution poli- 
cies, claims the AfD, are almost 
single-handedly to blame. This 
comes in spite of the fact that 
less than three percent of refu- 
gees have thus far been resettled 
in Meckpomm, according to 
the Federal Office for Migration 
and Refugees. If anything, the 
election results proved AfD’s 
aptitude for erecting a facade of 
immediate danger, a veneer eas- 
ily exploited to sow reactionary 
sentiment among the popula- 
tion. Mecklenburgers, citizens of 
Meckpomm, were deceived into 
fearing a nebulous proliferation 
of refugees, something that was 
simply not the case, with disqui- 
eting effectiveness. 

One could argue, none- 
theless, that Mecklenburg- 
Vorpommern is largely rural, 
underpopulated and most 
definitely not a viable cross 
section of the Federal Republic 
as a whole, and therefore im- 
pertinent to a national context. 
They would be correct in most 
respects. However, the danger 
stems not from the literal elec- 


i Merkel may run fo, reelection to 


‘which is vital to protecting her 


OPINIONS 


Germany's 2017 elections Let’s start talking about mental health 
put Lurope at a crossroads 


| By GILLIAN LELCHUK 


toral situation as seen statisti- | 
cally; Odds are, CDU will retain | 
a comfortable plurality in the 


Bundestag (the German equiva- 
lent of the House of Represen- 


tatives) and the Grand Alliance | 


will continue for the foreseeable 
future. The true threat can be 


discerned from the modifica- | 
tion of an old aphorism: AfD 


will win if it does not lose. All 
the party must do is secure a 
single seat in the Bundestag to 
pose a threat to civil German 
society. 

Fearmongering and violently 
seditious rhetoric on the part of 


extreme rightist politicians had 


successfully warped the Meck- 
lenburgers’ perception of the 
migration crisis, 
likely was the leading reason 
behind AfD’s electoral success. 

According to an SPD pub- 
lication, for instance, when 
Frauke Petry, AfD’s leader, was 
asked in January how a border 
security officer should react to 
a trespassing refugee, she was 
quoted as saying that said offi- 
cer must impede the trespasser 
at all costs, even to make use 
of their firearm as a last resort. 
Employing such provocative 
rhetoric could very well put the 
kibosh on rational thought on a 
national level, thereby forcing 
sane politicians to respond to 
and thus valjdate the AfD’s out- 
landish claims. , 

A consequential showing in 
the federal elections of even a 
fifth of that which occurred in 
MeckPomm. will provide Petry 
with an invaluable soapbox 


which most | 


from which to broadcast her | 
incendiary platform and influ- | 


ence public policy, a circum- 
stance that must be avoided, 
again, at all costs. 

A reactionary Germany en- 
sconced in its own perceived ir- 
reproachability, in any capacity, 
would have devastating impli- 
cations both in the country and 
the international milieu. The 
adoption of isolationism in the 
European Union’s (EU) largest 
member would likely deliver 
a fatal blow to the EU’s integ- 
rity, which now more than ever 
needs to be bolstered. From a 
purely socioeconomic perspec- 
tive, the Union’s most mutualis- 
tic aspects, the common market 
and the Schengen Zone, greatly 
benefit the German economy. 

As a nation that has enjoyed 
a positive trade balance since 
the 1990s, it would make little 
sense for Germany to shirk the 
very programs that cater to her 
largely export-based economy. 
Additionally by pursuing an 
isolationist foreign policy, Ger- 
many would in turn sacrifice 
the influence she has cultivat- 
ed as a fledgling great power, 


national interests and security. 
This is true especially in light of 
the U.K’s unceremonious exit 
from the bloc, where Germa- 
ny must now assume an even 
greater mantle and unequivo- 
cally take the helm of a ship 
that may turn out to be either 
Noah’s Ark or the Titanic. 


Howard Senior is a freshman 
economics and mathematics double 
major from Miami. 
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mvs of Chancellor of ny in 2017. 


hen I was 

younger, I was 

afraid to order 

my food from 

restaurants. 
I wouldn’t talk to waiters, and 
I wouldn’t talk to cashiers. I 
would timidly whisper my or- 
der to my mother, who would 
relay my words. That’s just 
one example of how my social 
anxiety mani- 


work or anything else. Plenty 
of us have anxiety or depres- 
sion or OCD or any number of 
clinical terms that make us feel 
alone sometimes. Mental health 
is a big issue at Hopkins, and 
in general. I don’t think we talk 
about it enough. 

In the last couple years, men- 
tal health has definitely become 
a bigger conversation that it once 
was, but I still think people are 
afraid to share their individual 

and _ personal- 


fested itself ized _experi- 
before I knew ences with 
to call it that. People discuss [mental each other. As 

I out- : I see it, one 
grew my health] mostly in RR Te 
fear of serv- the abstract, as mia! rtant 
ers around parts of deal- 
age 12, but I something other people — ing with and 
still wouldn't : living with 
place a phone deal with. mental health 
call or go toa issues is the 


party or givea 


| presentation. 


I thought I was broken, and 
I was afraid to talk to anyone 
about it. In high school, I didn’t 
hang out with my friends much 
outside of school because I was 
just so spent from spending six 
hours each day surrounded by 
people. That might have been 
part of my anxiety, or it might 
have been a side effect of being 
an introvert, but I ended up say- 
ing no to a lot of things because 
the company of other people 
was just too much. 

That’s the part that’s stuck 
with me the most to this point, 
I think. I’m not really afraid of 
talking on the phone anymore, 
but I still won’t want to go to a 
party after I’ve spent six hours 
stage managing a theater re- 
hearsal. 

I’m constantly worried about 
how I come across to other peo- 
ple, and I know I’m not the only 
one who thinks about that. I’m 
not the only one with anxiety, 
whether it’s related to interper- 
sonal interactions, stress, home- 


knowledge 
that you are not alone. Someone 
else has felt what you felt. 

We need to talk to each other 
without fear that our friends are 
going to look at us differently. We 
can't laugh at each other for being 
weak or for crying or for getting a 
bad grade on an exam. We need 
to listen to each other when we 
complain about what's bothering 
us, and we 
need to sup- 
port one an- 
other when 
everything 
becomes too 
overwhelm- 
ing. 

Hopkins 
has — given 
us a lot of 
resources, 
like the 
Counseling 
Center, and 
we should 
absolutely 
take ad- 
vantage of 
them, but 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


I think we are our biggest re- 
source. We represent a diverse 
demographic of individuals 
with unique and _ interesting 
experiences, and we are con- 
nected across the ethers of the 
internet. We have to share our 
stories, and we shouldn't feel 
ashamed by our feelings. 

If I don’t feel up to going to a 
party even though I'd planned to 
with you, I don’t want to make 
up an excuse. I want to be able 
to tell you the truth without be- 
ing afraid you'll be upset with 
me. And if you don’t understand 
how I feel, I want you to be able 
to ask me about it without being 
afraid you'll offend me. 

Mental health at Hopkins is 
a hot issue, but people discuss it 
mostly in the abstract, as some- 
‘thing other people deal with. Men- 
tal health issues should not be 
othering, because the last thing 
we need is to feel like we're some- 
thing strange, something broken, 
something abnormal. We should 
feel safe talking about our prob- 
lems, and we shouldn’t feel in- 
timidated by our peers. 


Gillian Lelchuk is a junior 
Writing Seminars and mathemat- 
ics double major from Los Alami- 
tos, Calif. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Students should talk about mental health to stop the stigma. 


heality TV subverts comfortable narratives 


By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


y obsession 

with reality TV 

started when 

I was about 10 

years old. Oc- 
casionally during Sunday fami- 
ly lunches at my grandmother’s 
house I would sneak upstairs 
and watch VH1 reality shows, 
namely Flavor of Love, Rock of 
Love and Charm School. 

I adored these shows, not 
because I bought into the ar- 
tifice of finding true love on a 
reality TV show. Rather I loved 
them for how blatant they 
were in their depravity. I have 
a very specific memory of be- 
ing shocked and awed when on 
Charm School two drunk women 
locked a fellow contestant in a 
bathroom and then shoved hot 
dogs underneath the door in 
case’ she got hungry. Ahh, the 
innocence of youth. 

I followed the VH1 shows 
with the Real Housewives fran- 
chises, reality competition 
shows of all different types and 
MTV shows such as The Real 
World. Although each of these 
shows operates under a cer- 
tain veneer — finding the best 
chef, documenting the lives of 


the wealthy, strangers living 
_ together — they all boil down 


to same scene: someone getting 
too drunk and saying some- 
thing that angers someone else. 

The artistry of these shows is 
how the editors superimpose a 
narrative on the footage in or- 
der for it to fit a cultural para- 
digm. The constant Italian mu- 
sic and subtle nods to the mafia 
in The Real Housewives of New 
Jersey; the constantly-fighting, 


| constantly-drunk woman re- 


vealed to be a struggling single 


mom; the trash-talking villains © 


only to face their comeuppance 
wher they lose; ete. 


Of course, many of these 
tropes are racist and misogynis- 
tic: the “Angry Black Woman,” 
the redeemed sex-worker trope, 
the asexual Asian nerd, and 
many more. Reality television 
(as with all mainstream media) 
reflects our white supremacist 
patriarchal society (one of the 
reasons I tend to automatically 
dismiss people when they say 
“reality television is trash” with 
no further analysis). 

And yet I also remember 
people having conversations 
on reality television that were 
absent from other mainstream 
media. I remember seeing 
women talk about their abor- 
tions and eating disorders, 
people talk about their experi- 
ence with AIDS, black people 
dealing with transracial adop- 
tion — things as a child I nev- 
er saw discussed elsewhere 
except on reality TV. Some- 
times these conversations 
were presented as exploitative, 
other times nuanced. Yet they 
were there. Because reality TV 
is expected to be depraved, 
conversations are allowed that 
the mainstream might deem 
as too controversial to be aired 
on other media. 

Reality television is mar- 
keted on its artifice of authen- 
ticity and the consumption of 
media that is more “real” than 
other shows. Yet I reject the 
idea that this voyeuristic in- 
stinct is the main reason why 
reality TV is so compelling to 


me and others. Most adults 


understand that reality TV is 
hardly “reality”; tell-all books 
and behind-the-scenes revela- 


tions ripped off the emperor's 


clothes long ago. — 


Even ignoring the editing 1 


process, most reality television 
shows are predicated on an ar- 
tificial premise. It is not normal 
in “real” life for eight strangers 


to move into a house together 
in a new city, or for people to 
choose their soulmate from a 
selection of 20 contestants’in a, 
matter of weeks, and I do not 
believe most viewers accept 
these premises as “normal” or 
“real.” 

Instead, reality television 
is so compelling because it 
holds up a mirror to society 
and comfortable narratives. As 
soon as the designated villain 
comes on screen, whether or 
not they have done anything 
to deserve that role, dramatic 
music will play, the camera 
will pan to less-than-friendly 
looks, and there will often be 
quick, sharp, jump cuts. Just 
based on musical cues and the 
style of cinematography, view- 
ers will know exactly who to 
root for, who is the villain, who 
is the crazy one, who is the bor- . 
ing one, etc... hardly an exercise 
in authenticity. A story is being 
cobbled together right before 
our eyes, and it is a fascinating 
process to watch. 

Reality TV lets us see the 
man behind the curtain, pull- 
ing the strings in real time. Au- 
thenticity is not being sold; the 
act of storytelling is. So while 
Game of Thrones and Breaking 
Bad are being hailed as the 
defining television shows of 
our time, I contend that most 
reality television shows make 
more insightful social com- 
mentary than either of those 
shows. Though often railed 
against as a voyeuristic genre, 


_ reality television does not sim- 
ply present us with contes- 


tants and housewives. It turns 
the camera back on ourselves, 
laying bare our prejudices and _ 

triumphs 4 all to peak CE. 
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this weekend 
Thursday 


The Second Annual Baltimore Taxidermy 
Open, The Walters Museum, 
> p.m. - 9 p.m. 

For the second time in Baltimore's history, the 
Walters Museum is hosting a taxidermy display 
and competition. There will also be a variety 
of speakers and demonstrations on the topic of 
taxidermy. Free. 


| Station. 
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Events in Baltimore Bmore hipster cales part two: Red Emma's 


By JISOO BAE 
For The News-Letter 


Another weekend at 
Hopkins equals another 
Sunday full of work. | 
vowed to myself that 
I would actually leave 
the MSE Library several 
times this semester, so 
I chose none other than 
Red Emma’s Bookstore 
Coffeehouse, the epito- 
me of hipster cafes, to ex- 
plore. Located near The 


| Windup Space (a place 


that I strongly recom- 
mend for a unique night 
of drinks and dancing), 
Red Emma’s is only a 
short walk from Penn 
Nevertheless, 


| it would not be a smart 


= 
Qo 
S 


Ballroom Presents Oliver Street Stu- 
dios, Ballroom Gallery in the Copycat 
Building, 7 p.m. - 10 p.m. 

In conjunction with Alloverstreet, come celebrate 
with the artists of Oliver Street Studios! This event 
will feature art by Antonio McAfee, Steven Pearson, | 
Daniel Sullivan, Kyle Tata and Liz Donadio. Free. 


Baltimore Square Dance, The Ideal 
Arts Space, 7:30 p.m. - II p.m. 

It’s that time again, folks! Time for a square 
dance in Baltimore. Music from Rachel Eddy and 
The Rock Farmers with calling by Janine Smith. 

No experience or partner is required, and the 

venue is BYOB. $7 for students. 


Saturday 


15th Annual Pigtown Festival, Pig- 
town Main Street, 12 p.m. - 7 p.m. 
The 15th Annual Pigtown Festival returns to 
Washington Boulevard this Saturday. It will 
feature craft beer and food, music, arts and crafts 
vendors and of course live pig races. Bottomless 
drink wristband $20. Event is free. 


BMoreMusical’s Fall Cabaret, The Ideal 
Arts Space, 8 p.m. - 10 p.m. 

BMore Musical’s Fall Cabaret will be a showcase of 
a variety of performers’ favorite songs in a cabaret- 
like setting.-It will feature the University’s own 
Alana DiSabatino! Glass of wine for guests 21+ or 
‘cider for those who are underage included with 
admission. $10 for students. 


Sunday 


The Great Chicken Soup Cook-Off, The 
Jewish Museum of Maryland, 
12 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. 
Need some comfort food now that midterms have 
~ started and everything is slightly horrible? The 
: . Jewish Museum of Maryland has your back. Come 
taste a variety of chicken soups, get tips for mak- 
r ing your own and find out who makes the best 
pplickon ae in Maryland. $6 for students. 


Mh 


| idea to walk in that area 


alone late in the evening. 
Red Emma’s is spa- 


| cious and full of seats. 
| There are long tables that 


you can uncomfortably 
share with a stranger, 
small tables to share with 
loved ones and booths 
near the wall or window. 
Choose the one near the 
window if you are feeling 
adventurous. 

As for food, there is 
plenty to eat and drink at 
Red Emma’‘s. It is a wide- 
ly known vegan café, but 
the richness of the food 


| will make you forget that 
| the dishes are only made 


from strictly non-animal 
products. Although the 
menu includes anything 
from classic brunch food 
to loaded falafel sand- 
wiches, every food item 
is fresh and constructed 


By HANNAH MELTON 
For The News-Letter 


If you’re new to Hop- 
kins, you've probably 
noticed that we don’t 
exactly have mountains 
anywhere nearby. Bal- 
timore isn’t known as 
an outdoor mecca. But 
don’t fret: There are a 
multitude of great hik- 
ing spots in and around 
Baltimore. Look at a 
city map and you'll see 
swaths of green spat- 
tered across good old 
Bmore and even more of 
it out on the edges. Just 
half an hour north of 
Homewood, Loch Raven 
Reservoir offers a perfect 
escape from the red brick 
and repetition of Charles 
Village. 

While it’s definitely 
possible to bike there, 
you may want to rent 
a Zipcar or convince a 
friend to drive you. Trust 
me — it’s worth the trip. 
Pull off the highway, 
park on some sketchy- 
looking ‘gravel and put 
on your boots. There are 
many trails around the 


reservoir (which can be , 


found at lochraventrails. 
com), but one of the best 
requires you to hike: 
across the Dulaney Val- 
ley Road bridge. Climb 
over the guardrail on the 
left side and take a quick 
downhill-uphill to the 
rocks on the ridge. (You'll 
have a prime photo op.) 
You're on Merryman 
Trail, which loops down 
by the water, up some 
healthy inclines and can 
go all around the reser- 
voir if you're feeling am- 
bitious. About two and 
a half miles in there’s a 
fairly natural turnaround 


for those of you who just 
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A Station North neighborhood staple, Red Emma's Bookstore Coffeehouse offers a hip cafe atmosphere. 


carefully. I ordered the 
loaded falafel sandwich, 
which is more of a wrap 
than a sandwich. The 
price is $9, a fine price 
for the big portion. This 
eccentric café also serves 
a variety of spirits, if you 
prefer to spice up your 
evening. My drink of 
choice was a lemongrass 
flavored Italian soda. 
(No alcohol included) 
It was exquisite with a 
refreshing lemon flavor 
with a zing at the end. 
Red Emma’s has a wide 
variety of books, as the 
name “Red Emma’s Book- 
store Coffeehouse” sug- 
gests. There are graphic 
novels, cookbooks, his- 
torical texts and even 
children’s books on sale. 
It was a nice study break 
to stroll into the bookstore 


want a morning outside 
and need to hurry back to 
B-level. 

But wait, . there’s 
more, Just four miles 
from Loch Raven Reser- 
voir is a hidden gem of 
a creamery. For those of 
you who like ice cream, 
fresh milk, amazing 
yogurt or just want to 


get a look at cows, get 
2 \ 


section. 

Although Red Emma’s 
is always full of music, 
the place is incredibly 
spacious and the volume 
is low enough that it nev- 
er feels like the music is 
booming or interfering 
with my concentration. 
Red Emma’s plays retro 
tunes such as “Shake 
Your Body” by The Jack- 
sons, “Step into a world” 
by KRS-One and the clas- 
sic “Stairway To Heaven” 
by Led Zeppelin. 

If you're wondering 
whether I’m cultured 
enough to recognize all 
these songs by ear, you 
must know I Shazamed 
these songs like a normal 
person. The servers at 
Red Emma’s are always 
eager and go out of their 


way to provide the best 


LEER bs een 


service. The people at the 
cash register are always 
smiling, eager to explain 
the menu to you. Servers 
also clear your booth or 
table when you are done 
with your food. 

When I was about to 
leave, one of the servers 
came up to me and said, 
“Did you check your lap- 
top and wallet? We were 
worried that it might get 
stolen while you left it 
here on the counter!” I 
was touched by the genu- 
ine consideration. 

If you are looking for a 
fun, delicious, reasonably- 
priced Baltimore hipster 
experience, hop on the 


JHMI and head over to 
Red Emma’s! It is truly 
an experience you do not 
want to pass. up daring 


PHOTO COURTESY OF HANNAH MELTO! IN 
Clockwise Starting at the top: a nearby creamery, Loch Raven Reservoir and a view from the hiking rel 


ready to geek out. The 
Prigel Family Creamery 
is an adorable outpost 
plopped in the middle of 
a lovely green pasture. 
With two dozen flavors, 
cute decor and REALLY 
affordable pricing, you 
may find yourself want- 
ing to stay for a second 
cone. Pro tip: Bring a 
cooler bag. Prigel Pam- 
v 


rey th 


‘ily Creamery sells beau- 


tiful ice cream cakes and 
pies, as well as quarts 
full. of creative be a 
like “Peanut Butter P: x 
zel Squirl.” Priced at lees 
than $6, a quart-to 

is a must. Head baaile 
Hopkins happy and re- 
juvenated from a day 
full of nature and. deli- 


cious ice cream. 53 
as 


The Walters Art Muse 


y 
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Witness showcases d JAM is hit and miss as performance, festival 
mx of laughter, tears 


By JIN HA 
For The News-Letter 


Witness Theater, a Hop- 
kins theater group that 
produces student-written 
plays, held its fall show- 
case last Friday through 
Sunday in Swirnow The- 
ater. The showcase, pro- 
duced by junior Renee 
Scavone, showed off five 
plays, entirely acted, di- 
rected and produced by 
Hopkins students. Each 
play was a smooth blend 
of creative bite and emo- 
tional energy, touching 
on topics both serious and 
light-hearted. 

The showcase started 
with a comedy-drama 
“The Shortest of the 
Lacedaemonian Ambas- 
sadors,” featuring Edgar 
the overly arrogant but 
desperately insecure art 
student and his exasper- 
ated friends. Inspired by 
a friend who tells him, 
“Some of the best art 
comes from pain,” he uses 
his emotional baggage 
from an expired relation- 
ship to paint a master- 
piece he refuses to reveal. 

After a buildup of 
tense curiosity, he finally 
exposes it to his friends. 
It’s a dick pic, or specifi- 
cally, a large painting of 
his small dick. The play 
was simultaneously hi- 
larious and tasteful, a 
feat made impressive by 
the culminating joke and 


clever wordplay. 

The second play “Kev- 
in and Dick” was a short- 
er comedic piece that left 
the audience laughing 
again and again. The play 
revolved around two con- 
struction workers: Kevin, 
who is cursed with in- 
credibly tiny hands, and 
Dick, who tries to per- 
suade Kevin to quit his 
job. Kevin struggles to 
fit in with the other con- 
struction workers but his 
constant enthusiasm and 
pitiful naivety eventually 
compels Dick to be a good 
friend, teaching him the 
realities of life (including 
the truth about sex) over 
lunch. 


“Little Miss Sure Shot” | 


was a definite shocker, fea- 
turing a mix of sane and 
insane people. A deluded 
and socially impaired 
7-year-old girl struggles to 
cope with a recent divorce 
and school bullying while 
her equally deluded father 
attempts to keep her away 
from her mother. 

Two caretakers alone 


By NIKITA 
SHTARKMAN 
For The News-Letter 


Traveling in packs, stu- 
dents wandered past the 
FFC on their way to the 
Ralph S. O’Connor cen- 
ter, filtered past the secu- 
rity and entered JAM, the 
Johns Hopkins Annual 


| Music Festival. There was 


maintain the hold on the | 


situation, but regardless 
of their desperation, the 
father’s constant obses- 
sion with winning back 
the love of his daugh- 
ter leads him to, entrust 
her with a real gun as a 
“prop” for her role in a 
school play. The play ends 
on a jarringly tragic note 
See WITNESS, pace B5 


a steady stream of roving 
students from 5 p.m. on- 
wards. They were greeted 
by a gymnasium floor 
covered by a tarp with a 
raised platform and a big, 
curtained backstage. 

The event was started 
off by Agni Bhattacharya, 
a Hopkins senior who 
ran the turntables for the 
first hour. His set was an 
incredibly eclectic mix of 
EDM tracks, warming up 


the incoming crowd for the 
rest of the show. Even when 
tasked with performing 15 
minutes longer than ex- 
pected, due to D.R.A.M’s 
difficulties recovering 
from a drugged out haze, 
Bhattacharya handled _ it 
perfectly, keeping the great 
energy going. 

Soon though, D.R.A.M 
burst out onto the stage, 
wearing a simple baseball 
cap, an oversized coat and 
some Gucci flip flops. He 
hovered over the crowd 
with his dreads rippling 
and his eyes glowing, belt- 
ing out the falsetto notes 
effortlessly. 

“I think you're cute,” he 
yelled through the pound- 
ing speakers. 

With pitch-perfect vo- 
cals, he controlled the 
stage, stepping  confi- 


Show binds Walters Museum and Morgan State 


By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
Staff Writer 


Art and Music Bring 
Us Together was a con- 
cert at the Walters Art 
Museum focused on the 
sensory experience of art 
and music. The perform- 
ers were Daniel Colin 
Xavier Rich, a baritone, 
and Samuel Springer, 
who played piano. The 
goal of the evening was 
to emphasize the broad- 
er connections between 
music and art. The con- 
cert was held in the 
sculpture garden at the 
museum. Visitors were 
encouraged to imagine 
walking through the gal- 
leries and listening to 
this music, as William 
and Henry Walters the 
museuem founders, and 
their guests might have 
done decades ago. 

The concert includ- 
ed a number of songs 
drawn from the 18th and 
20th centuries, selections 
that drew from a wide 
collection of artists and 


genres. 

The program included 
excerpts from a German 
opera by Wagner, a hymn 
from Mendelssohn and a 
traditional spiritual. The 
program finished out 
with a number of songs 
from musical theater. 
These included stunning 
versions of “The Impos- 
sible Dream” from Man of 
La Mancha; “Make Them 
Hear You” from Ragtime; 
and a breathtaking cover 
of “Pure Imagination” 
from Willy Wonka and the 
Chocolate Factory. 

Rich is from Balti- 
more, Maryland and has 
performed at the Géil- 
liam Concert Hall, the 
Pealer Recital Hall, the 
Strathmore in Bethesda, 
the Millennium Stage at 


the Kennedy Center and 


the University of Mary- 
land College Park’s Kay 
Theatre. His most recent 
achievement is a third- 
place finish at the 2016 
Harlem Opera Theater 
Vocal Competition. He is 
a senior at Morgan State 
University and is current- 


ly completing his degree 
as a music major with a 
concentration in. vocal 
performance. The bril- 
liantly talented baritone 
thrilled the audience with 


his passionate renditions . 


of songs from a range of 
styles and periods. 
Springer is a recitalist, 


accompanist and church. 


musician who has stud- 
ied at Trinity College 
of Music, London; Yale 
School of Music; and the 
Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. Springer has re- 
ceived a number of priz- 
es in organ performance 
and his studies, includ- 
ing the W. F. Langmaid 
Prize for organ from 
Trinity College of Music, 
London, the Harry Jep- 
son Memorial Scholar- 
ship at the Yale School of 
Music, and was named 
the Hugh Giles Scholar 
at the Yale Institute of 
Sacred Music. Springer 
also received the Lynn 
Hebden Award for organ 
performance from the 


Peabody Conservatory 
of Music. Springer is the 
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t 


um served as the collaborative venue for Art and Music Bring Us Together. 


d 


Minister of Music at Faith 
Presbyterian Church in 
Baltimore and is on the 
faculties of music at the 
Morgan State University 
and the Peabody Prepa- 


ratory. 
While introducing 
the evening’s concert, 


Alexander Jarman, the 
Manager of Adult and 
Community | Outreach 
Programs at the Walters 
Art Museum, discussed 
the importance of events 
like this concert. In a 
museum that houses 55 
centuries of art from all 
over the world, bringing 
living artists into the mu- 
seum is crucial for its on- 
going mission. 

This concert is but one 
result of a strategic part- 
nership between Morgan 
State University and the 
Walters Art Museum. On 
April 27, 2015, the two 
institutions announced a 
multi-year initiative de- 
signed to bring-together 
two important Baltimore 
cultural icons. 

A press release detail- 
ing the new partnership 
described the goal of the 
partnership, as well as 
both institutions’ hopes 
for the future. 

“Over a period of 
three to five years, the 
Walters Art Museum and 
Morgan State University 
expect to collaborate in a 
variety of areas such as: 
Host and co-sponsor art 
exhibitions; Conduct and 
publish joint research; 
Exchange expertise in the 
collection, storage, pres- 
ervation, and exhibition 
of the museums’ hold- 
ings; and Develop cours- 
es related to art and mu- 
seum management and 
exchange employees for 
teaching, study, research, 
or professional develop- 
ment opportunities.” 


SACHYN MITAL/CC-SA-3.0 
Robert Delong’s flashy equipment setup, face paint and use of superfluous props didn’t help his set. 


dently back and forth and 
bouncing with the drums. 
Unfortunately, most of the 
Hopkins student body 
didn’t know the less pop- 
ular D.R.A.M songs, so 
great tracks like “$” and 
“Caretaker” were met 
with less of a reaction than 
they should have been. As 
expected though, “Broc- 
coli” was a clear standout. 
The crowd was singing 
every word to what was 
probably the song of the 
summer. 

Party Favor was a great 
follow up. His set started 
off weak, as a great part of 
the crowd began to filter 
out, but within a couple 
minutes, he had most of 
them running back. By 
dropping short samples 
of hits, including classic 
Biggie and Chief Keef lyr- 
ics, and turning them into 
driven, rollicking EDM 
tracks, he created this 

| distinct soundscape that 
| called for dancing and cel- 
| ebration. 

| The drums knocked at 
high tempo and the bass 
hit violently. When the 
kicks rattled, chests shook. 


By CARVER BAIN 
For The News-Letter 


Movies are a living, 
breathing, moving art, 
but they’re also a busi- 
ness. Not only that but 
movies require tens to 
hundreds to thousands 
of people working on a 
single project. As a re- 
sult, movies can cost 
hundreds of millions of 
dollars to produce. In 
light of that, for the ma- 
jority of the year, when 
you look up what movies 
are playing, you sigh and 
search for when the next 
Avengers movie is com-= 
ing out. 

Today, the movie in- 


lowed whole by a series 
of superhero movies, 
Star Wars sequels and 
remakes. This is because 
those are the movies ev- 
eryone is going to. So far, 
the list of top grossing 
movies of 2016 is as fol- 
lows. 

Captain America: Civil 
War, which was essen- 


tially an Avengers movie 
under the guise of a 
Captain America movie 
and undoubtedly part of 
the stream of superhero 
films. 

The second on the 
list is Zootopia. This one 
doesn’t fit as well into 
any of the categories 


dustry is being swal-— 


It was here that actual 
moshing really started. 
The crowd turned from a 
spread out, divided scene 
into a single sweaty mess, 
clambering as close as 
possible to the edge of the 
stage. When Party Favor 


finished, everyone was 
standing wild with antici- 
pation. 


Robert DeLong came 
out next, a skinny, blonde- 
haired multi-instrumen- 
talist with a painted face. 
His set was a flood of ener- 
gy. Hopping from drums 
to keys to mixing boards, 
he controlled every as- 
pect of the music. He had 
a huge projector showing 
live footage and_ lyrics. 
Unfortunately, while his 
tracks are powerful and 
energetic, they just didn’t 
fit with the tone of the rest 
of the show. 

Following Party Favor’s 
immense, booming pro- 
duction, DeLong’s subtler, 
smoother tracks felt like 
an anticlimax. What both- 
ered me most is that at the 
peak of each song, DeLong 
would whip out a random 
game controller — I spot- 
ted a N64 controller, a PC 
joystick and a Wii-mote — 
and wildly gesture with it. 

Along with playing 
some out-of-place songs, 
he also stayed up for an ex- 
ceptionally long while. By 
the end most of the crowd 
was calling for iLoveMak- 
onnen, only to be met by 
more synth-filled, drum- 
heavy indie EDM. 

Finally, ten minutes 
too late, DeLong traipsed 
off the stage. All of his 
accessories were cleared, 
leaving only speakers 
and a table with a mixer. 
Makonnen’s DJ/hypeman 
sauntered onto the stage 
and flipped through hits, 
sparking with Future and 
The Weeknd’s “Low Life.” 

See JAM, pace B5 


Films of 2016 lack 
plot and variety — 


listed above and was 
actually a great film (as 
an aside, I’m not claim- 
ing any of these films are 
not up to par with other 
films, although that’s de- 
batable). However, Zooto- 
pia was produced by one 
of the largest companies 
in the world, Disney, 
(which claims the top 
four spots on this year’s 
highest grossing movies 
thus far). Additionally, 
humanoid animals isn’t 
the most original idea, 
and story credit on the 
movie is held by seven 
individuals. This movie 
is also an example of the 
massive industrial wheel 
that is driving the movie 
industry today. 

Coming in at number 
three is Finding Dory, 
the long-awaited sequel 
to Finding Nemo. Here 
again we see studios go- 
ing with a safe option by 
recycling characters and 
large plot elements from 
previously — successful 
films. If this movie had 
been a GoPro video of 
Ellen DeGeneres swim- 
ming around in scuba 
gear forgetting what her 
name was, people woul 
have seen it. ; 

In the fourth slot is 
The Jungle Book. Pretty 
clearly a remake aimed at 
people who are nostalgic 

Serr FILMS, pace B4 
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Will Kirsch 
The Cut-Rate Critic 


Being that it is almost 
Halloween, it seems too 
appropriate to take a 
pass at a horror movie 
this week. Unfortunate- 
ly, I am neither original 
nor well-informed, so in- 
stead of watching some- 
thing interesting and 
modern, I went for The 
Exorcist, the 1973 clas- 
sic directed by William 
Friedkin. That being 
said, it was a new expe- 
rience for a few reasons, 
largely because I have 
never seen the movie 
before but also because I 
was decidedly less than 
sober. So I guess we will 
see how this goes. 

It is probably fair to 
say that most people have 
some idea of what The 
Exorcist is and what it is 
about. However, if you 
have the mind of a tween 
and refuse to associate 
yourself with anything 
“old,” here is a brief plot. 
The film tells the story of a 
single mother and actress 
named Chris MacNeil (El- 
len Burstyn) who, along 
with her daughter Regan 
(Linda Blair), personal as- 
sistant Sharon Spencer 
(Kitty Winn) and a live- 
in maid and servant, are 
temporarily living in the 
Georgetown _ neighbor- 
hood of Washington, D.C. 
However the film does not 
begin with the introduc- 
tion of main characters 


Chris and Regan. 
The opening sequence 
follows Catholic priest 


Lankester Merrin (Max 
von Sydow) on an archeo- 
logical expedition in Iraq 
(which was possible in 
1973). Merrin finds a small 
bust of an unnamed de- 
mon, after which some 
bizarre things happen. So, 
naturally, he decides to 
take it back to the United 
States with him. Back in 
Georgetown and some 
amount of time later, bi- 
zatre things start to hap- 
pen — shocking — in the 


MacNeil home. 
Around this time Re- 
gan introduces Chris 


to “Captain Howdy,” a 
spirit with whom they 
communicate via Ouija 
board. Regan then falls 
ill and begins to behave 


strangely. Combine that — 


with someone dying un- 
der mysterious circum- 
stances while babysitting 
Regan and what you get 
is ‘a justifiable case for 
possession. 

Enter Father Damien 
Karras (Jason Miller), a tri- 
ple threat of priest, coun- 
selor and psychiatrist. Kar- 
ras is called upon by Chris 
to exorcise her daughter 
but is originally hesitant, 
believing that Regan mere- 
ly has mental problems. 
Eventually though, Karras 
comes around and the real 
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The Exorcist holds up even while intoxicated Films in 2016 lack 
: die , thematic vartety 
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Linda Blair's iconic role in The Exorcist served as a launching pad for the then relatively unknown actress. 


fun begins. 

Fame aside, I was not 
as blown away by this 
movie as would be ex- 
pected. It is scary to be 
sure. Very scary. Howev- 
er the plot is somewhat 
convoluted and unclear 
at points and lacks a cer- 
tain amount of believ- 
able progression. 

For instance why 
would an evil demon 
end up in the home of a 
family that has nothing 


explode out of the back- 
ground or appear around 
a corner. The sound, both 
the score and the real 
noise in the film, is equal- 
ly terror-inducing. 

There is an extended 
sequence where Regan is 
having medical tests run 
on her to find out what 
is wrong with her, and 
I would be lying if I told 
you the amplified sound 
of those machines did not 
make me scared to make 


to do with eye con- 
the Father tact with 
Merrin, ; a doctor. 

who found |]/ THE EXORCIST _ Those 
the statue? elements 
Maybe I J 1973) Regen 
missed 4 bined 
something || Starring: made 
due to topi- |} Ellen Burstyn, watching 
cal Friday- |} Max Von Syndow, this mov- 
night —cir- |} Linda Blair ie the 
cumstances, || Director: most sus- 
but to me William Friedkin pense- 
this seemed |] Run Time: ful thing 
a bit unre- 121 minutes. that has 
alistic. This Rating: R hata p ae 
may be || Streaming on: pened 
ironic given || Amazon Video, to me 
that the en- || Google Play Video, since a 
tire movie is _}| Youtube very for- 
about some- mative 
thing unre- 15-min- 
alistic. ute event 


Plot aside let me reas- 
sert that this is a really 
scary movie. Every single 
moment is more tense 
than the beginning of a 
middle school dance. That 
tension makes it all the 
more frightening when 
something does actually 
happen and that some- 
thing will generally make 
your skin crawl. Honestly 
this movie made the devil 
so wholly terrifying that 
I am surprised it did not 
drive an entire generation 
to the faith. Seeing a little 
girl turn her head all the 
way around without mov- 
ing her body while she 
threatens her mother in 
a raspy, demonic voice is 
kind of a lot. 

This movie is made so 
tense by a few things: act- 
ing, cinematography, and 
sound. The acting is not: 
particularly remarkable 
in any way, except maybe 
for Miller and von Sydow 
as Karras and Merrin, 
but the constant looks of 
distress maintained by 
nearly every character 


_lets you know that.things 


are not going to go well. 

e cinematography 
and sound, on the other 
hand, are quite remark- 
able. Each shot is framed 
in such a way that you feel 
as if something is going to 


ay 


INE STREAMING/CC-BY-2.0 


Director Wilan Friedkin ie an 4) nomination for 7he Bore 


which took place near 
the end of high school. If 
you get that joke, please 
get back to me. I would 
like to congratulate you. 

In addition to impres- 
sive sound and cinema- 
tography, The Exorcist had 
fairly impressive special 
effects considering that it is 
43 years old. This might be 
because it did not rely on 
them too heavily, instead 
focusing more on the hu- 


man drama aspect of the 
story. However, what ef- 
fects there are seem more 


than enough to make the | 


movie all the much more 
scary. 

Overall, my opinion on 
this movie is not terribly 
relevant. Regardless of 
what I say, it still won two 
Academy Awards and 
was nominated for eight 
more, and it went down 
in history as one of the 
highest grossing films of 
all time. 

Honestly though it 
was just fine — not par- 
ticularly earth-shatter- 
ing. Scary to be sure, 
but the plot was at times 
frustrating and incom- 
plete. One could argue 
that my failure to follow 
the plot had more to do 
with my blood alcohol 
content than it did the 
film itself, but Iam not so 
sure. Regardless you do 


not have to write a col- | 
| ily a bad thing. Maybe 
| they’ve just found the 


umn, so I’m the one who 
has to deal with it. 
Perhaps there is some 
degree of a moral to this 
review. If there is, it is 
something along the lines 
of, “Do not imbibe freely 
before watching one of the 
world’s most famous hor- 
ror films because you will 
spend half the night won- 
dering whether a demon 
is going to turn you into 
a ventriloquist puppet.’ 
That, or maybe I am a bad 
critic. Anyway I would like 
to say a quick thanks to my 
friend Eduardo Romo for 
accompanying me on this 
journey. Te amo, Giiey. 


Overall Rating: 6.89/10 


| Deadpool, 
| and X-Men: 


FILMS, From B3 

for times gone by and hop- 
ing to bring in a younger 
crowd so that they can 
remake it again 20 years 
down the line. 

And five is the first 
film on the list not un- 
der the all-encompassing 


| veil of Disney: Batman v 


Superman: Dawn of Jus- 
tice. Aside from the fer- 
vent debate that could be 
had regarding the qual- 
ity of this movies, BvS 
was pretty clearly the 
beginning of DC’s plot to 
launch their own super- 
hero universe to match 
Marvel’s own profitable 
universe. 

The rest of the list is 
pretty predictable, in- 
cluding titles such as 
Suicide Squad 
Apocalypse. 
It’s actually fairly strik- 
ing that in a medium 
where there are no limits 
to narrative and visual 
exploration, we are get- 
ting rehashed versions of 
the same things over and 
over again. 

To be fair, these are en- 
joyable movies and many 


| of them are even good 


movies. They are also 
not the only movies that 
Hollywood is producing; 
However, they are the 
movies that Hollywood 
is increasingly driven to 
release based off of the 
massive revenue they are 
receiving. 


This isn’t mnecessar- 
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ideal formula for movies, 
but is that really likely? 
What is almost certainly 
a bad thing is a lack of 

variety. Studios aren't 
willing to spend the big 
bucks on movies they 
can’t guarantee will do 
well and as a result, the 
low-budget movies don’t 
do as well. It’s a self-ful- 
filling prophecy. 

As a result there are 
massive numbers of in- 
dependent filmmakers 
struggling to get their 
movies made in a world 
where very few people 
will ever watch them. 
Why would someone 
go and see something 
they’ve never heard of 
when the new Star Wars 
just came out? 

Once upon a time, 
all of these sequels and 
franchises were original 
ideas that someone had, 
but if all that studios do 
is build on sequels and 
franchises, where will we 
ever get material for new 
sequels and franchises? 
We will be trapped in an 
endless cycle of remakes 
and continuations. 

Of course this is 
driven by the market. 
Studios will make what 
people want to see, 
which means everybody 
has the power to begin a 
shift back towards a di- 
verse movie diet. Good 
movies that don’t involve 
capes and lightsabers are 
out there; All we have to 
do is take the time to go 
and watch them. 


~ SUELUKENBAUGHICC BY-SA 2.0 
Henry Cavill starred in the blockbuster hit Batman v Superman. 


Zeds Dead opens Northern Lights tour in Baltimore 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Canadian _ electronic 
duo, Zeds Dead, opened 
their lastest world tour 
(with shows in Canada 
and Europe) at Rams Head 
Live! this past Thursday. 
The duo brought Get- 
ter and Mija collaborator 
Ghastly with them as an 
opener. 

I arrived towards the 
middle of Ghastly’s set, 
and Zeds Dead’s popu- 
larity could be seen by 
the sheer number of peo- 
ple who showed up for 
the performance. The en- 
tirety of the main floor of 
Rams Head was packed 
shoulder to shoulder with 
people of all ages (fitting 
for an all ages show). 

The general vibe of the 
crowd tended toward the 
high school to college- 
aged demographic with a 
few older people hanging 
around the edges of the 
crowd. There was also 
a noticeable gravitation 
towards rave-like attire, 
with tons of Zeds Dead 


merch on every third or — 


fourth crowd member (of 
course). 

The sheer size of the au- 
dience led me to find new, 


weird spots of Rams Head 


ae J) 


that I'd never been to be- 
fore out of sheer necessity. 


~ Since the floor was packed 


by the time the main act 
got onstage, I had to head 
upstairs, which was also 
packed and even further 
back to a series of bleachers 
(which turned out to be the 
best spot to catch the show 
if you weren't interested in 
light moshing). 

What followed was at 
least four hours of drops, 
wubs and angelic vocal 
samples to create electro- 
house-like tunes. 

Ghastly proved to be 
a rightful opener to Zeds 
Dead with a set that might 
pull a few comparisons to 
the similarly named (yet 
differently skilled) NGHT- 
MRE. There was definitely 
a trap influence, but Ghast- 
ly was more ready to show 


“his ability to add a drop 


to any song that he could, 
including, a blink-182 track 
and a popular Bring Me 
The Horizon song. Ghastly 
ended his set with a crowd- 
led sing-a-long ‘of Afro- 
mars cult hit, “Because I 
Got High.” 

-Ghastly’s set was tech- 
decany tight and in some 


ways better than the head- 


liners. He worked in his 
transitions (much smooth- 
er overall). Yet _ there 


were many things that 
his performance fell flat 
on, including the afore- 
mentioned weirder song 
choices which may have 
seemed kitschy or novel at 
first glance but ultimately 
killed the vibe for this lis- 
tener (although the rest of 
the audience bit into each 
song hard). 

Following this perfor- 
mance there was a 20-min 
ute interlude, while even 
more people piled in for 
the headliners. After much 
wait the act that everyone 
was here to see, Zeds Dead, 
was finally on stage and 
quickly the true star of the 
performance made them- 
selves known. — 

The lights guy proved 
to be the real MVP and 
he helped Zeds Dead set 
themselves apart from ev- 
ery other DJ that waltzes 
through Baltimore, with 
an 8-bit-esque backdrop 
for their opening song 
projected behind the duo 
while a steady stream of 
at least 16 lights projected 
in front of them (switch- 
ing between steady beams 
and a sometimes obnox- 
ious strobe). — 


Soon the duo worked — 


their way from a lighter, 
tighter set of songs to open 
their set, toa roaring « collec- 


tion of classics (from other 
artists as well as them- 
selves) to cruise through 
the rest of the show. 

The performance left 
something to be desired 
however. One of the big- 
gest strikes against the duo 
is their lack of cohesion in 
the transitions from song 
to song. Coming from 
Moonrise Festival this past 
summer where artists such 
as Tiesto and Griz melded 
tracks into each other, 
the edge to some of Zeds 
Dead’s track movements 
proved jarring. 

A few of the drops 
proved to be poorly timed 


-as Well. One that sticks out 


in my mind was a sample 
tag of Schoolboy Q's trade- 


“mark “Yawk, Yawk, Yawk!” 


which could’ve easily tran- 
sitioned into a trap-filled 
remix of “M.A.A.D City,” 
but the duo had other 
ideas, 
That said, when ‘the 
duo hit their marks, oy, 
hit them well. “thes 
formance left me wi 
good amount of Bich ; 
towards Zeds Dead, but 
perhaps that was peste 
there was a 

e Northern Lights" 
proved a fun ie te 


anyone interested UNM vi 
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__ COURTESY OF KATHERINE LOGAN 
The Dandy Warhols were in action at Rams Head Live on Sept. 27. 


By KATHERINE LOGAN 
For The News-Letter 


When I found out I’d 
won tickets to see The Dan- 
dy Warhols at Rams Head 
Live! on Sept. 27, I was ex- 
cited for the show. I mean, 
what could be better than 
free concert tickets? Plus, 
as an avid fan of Veronica 
Mars (watch it on Netflix if 
you haven't already), I went 
through a period of several 
months when their song 
“We Used to Be Friends,” 
the show’s theme, was 
stuck in my head. 

I went in not knowing 
many of their other songs 
other than their hit “Bo- 
hemian Like You,” but, as 
someone with a general 
appreciation for live music, 
it didn’t really make a dif- 
ference to me. 

Sure, sure, they’d been 
around for a solid 22 years, 
but why would they still 
be touring if they didn’t 
simply love playing music? 
Oh, I wish I could say that 
seemed even the tiniest 
bit true after this perfor- 
mance. 

My companion and I 
were two of the first peo- 
ple to arrive at the venue, 
so we managed to score a 
spot at the very front of the 
stage. Later, this meant that 
I could barely hear what he 
was saying (like Sterling 
Archer with his tinnitus), 
but at the moment it was 
pretty sweet. 

By the time the opening 
band, Savoy Motel, came 
on, we were ready for some 
music. The crowd was still 
pretty thin; It was mostly 
the hardcore Dandy War- 
hols fans that were curious 
to see what the band had 
selected to play, but my 
friend and I were manag- 
ing to blend in pretty well. 

When 
came out, I wasn’t quite 
sure what to expect. The 
band had a certain qual- 
ity reminiscent of the “70s, 
which seemed to be in stark 
contrast with The Dandy 
Warhols’s darker, grunge 
vibe. While I wasn’t nec- 
essarily inspired to look 
them up on Spotify after 
the show, they served their 
purpose of getting me in 
the zone for some lit music. 
It also didn’t hurt that my 
friend and I were enrap- 
tuted by the lead singer 
Mimi Galbierz’s flowing 
blonde curls, badass boot/ 
skirt combo and general 
ethereal beauty. _ 

But where to begin 
when describing the The 
Dandy Warhols’s set? Well, 
for starters, they had two 
extremely bright strobe 
lights on either side of the 
stage pointed almost di- 
rectly at the audience. 

Now, this is personal 
preference, especially giv- 
en my epilepsy, but I felt 
like the strobes’ constant 
flashing took away from 
the music rather than add- 


Savoy Motel ° 


ing to it. Rather than be- 
ing able to fully engage in 
what I was listening to, my 
mind was full of buzzing 
thoughts of annoying the 
near-blinding lighting was. 
I tried to stay optimistic. 
After all, there was more 
than an hour left. 
Unfortunately, | what- 
ever hope I had vanished 
when the band took a 
bathroom break in the 
middle of their set. I hon- 
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The Dandy Warhols Hopkins Film Society highlights French cinema 
crash and burn 


By BRIAN COVINGTON 
For The News-Letter 


“It's supposed to be im- 
portant,” said the upper- 
classman who mentioned 
Pierrot le Fou, the Hopkins 
Film Society’s choice for a 
moyie screening in Shriv- 
er Hall on Saturday, Oct. 1. 

French New Wave pio- 
neer Jean-Luc Godard, 
writer-director of Pierrot, 
attracted attention and 
gained influence by show- 
ing contempt for the estab- 
lished rules of cinema. He 
opted for jump cuts, im- 
provised dialogue, cheap 
equipment, asymmetrical 
shots, absurdist themes, 
long takes — the list could 
go on. But here Godard’s 
specific innovations mat- 
ter less than his motiva- 
tion as filmmaker: to play- 
fully mock the audience’s 
expectations. After all, 
fourth wall breaks might 
seem overused now, but 
in the early ‘60s, they gave 


| Godard a reputation as a 
| radical experimentalist. 


Pierrot follows Ferdi- 
nand “Pierrot” Griffon as 
he leaves his family and 
flees Paris with his ex-girl- 
friend Marianne Renoir 
after she draws him into 


| her life of crime. Once they 


estly couldn’t believe my | 
| even though his search for 
| meaning starts boring his 


eyes. Never before had I 
seen (or even heard of) a 
professional band that had 
been touring for 20 plus 
years leaving the stage to 
“use the potty” as lead- 
singer Courtney Taylor- 
Taylor put it. 


As he fumbled to think | 


of asong he could play solo 
to keep us entertained in 
the intermission, it was like 
all of the energy had been 
sucked out of the room. 


Then, last but not least, the | 
band chose not to play an | 


encore. They simply left the 
stage after Courtney Tay- 
lor-Taylor said something 
along the lines of, “Now’s 
when the real drinking 
starts.” 

I felt like The Dandy 
Warhols were blatantly 
disrespecting their avid 
fans that stuck with them 
throughout their career. If 
they’re as sick of perform- 
ing as they seemed to be, 
this could very well be 
their last tour. And if so, 
why not go all out? 

I've seen several bands 
that have been performing 
for equally as long or even 
longer than The Dandy 
Warhols that still had that 
sparkle in their eyes, that 
clear love for showing up 
and giving their fans a 
show to remember. Heck, 
this past summer I saw 
the remaining members of 
The Grateful Dead perform 
with John Mayer as Dead 
and Company, and they 
still had it in them even 
though they’re in their 70s. 

In my opinion, it’s a 
shame that The Dandy 
Warhols seem to have lost 
their passion and have re- 
signed themselves to sim- 
ply playing the music and 
collecting their check. 


reach the south of France, 
Pierrot chooses a quiet life 
spent reading literature 
and writing in his journal, 


mistress. 

He and Marianne sepa- 
rate, and, when she reap- 
pears years later in order 
to steal money from him, 
he shoots her and her new 
boyfriend. Pierrot commits 
suicide shortly afterward 
by painting his face blue 
and wrapping himself in 


dynamite in the comic final 
scene — a typical storyline 
and ending for Jean-Luc 
Godard, whose most ac- 
claimed film Breathless in- 
volves a similar storyline 
and ending. 

Stylistically, . Jean-Luc 
Godard’s radical tenden- 
cies reached their heights 
in Pierrot le Fou. He filled 
the movie with lurid colors 
pulled from the cartoons 
and pop art of the time 
and showed the influence 
of these cartoons more in 
Pierrot than in any other 
movies of his career. 

In a memorable ex- 
ample from a scene at the 
end of “Chapter 1,” a man 
at a party throws cake at a 
woman and Godard cuts 
to a shot of an exploding 
firecracker just before the 
cake hits her. In the same 
scene, Godard sheds a 
white light on the party- 
goers who want to talk to 
Pierrot so that they stand 
out but casts a blue hue 
on the superficial people 
so that they blend into the 
backdrop. 

Godard had only re- 
cently started filming in 
color when he shot Pierrot, 
and the party scene finds 
him taking full advantage 
of a medium with more 
options. 

In addition to demon- 
strating new tricks, Go- 
dard brings to Pierrot le 
Fou everything that made 
Breathless so original. Most 
noticeably, fourth wall 
breaks: In one scene, a 
minor character that wit 
nessed Ferdinand commit 
a crime introduces him- 
self as a “film extra” to the 
audience’s laughter as he 
looks at the camera. 

On the other hand, the 
only time when a charac- 
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Jean-Paul Belmondo is the star of Jean Luc Godard’s Pierrot Le Fou. 


ter in Breathless acknowl- 
edges the audience hap- 
pens during the last scene. 
Godard uses fourth wall 
breaks more sparingly and 
to greater dramatic effect 
in Breathless, whereas in 
Pierrot le Fou he overuses 
them to the extent that they 
become a comedic device 
at best and a gimmick at 
worst. 

Characters in Breathless 
defied the audience's ex- 
pectations when they ad- 
dressed the viewers, but by 
the end of Pierrot, Godard’s 
audience came to expect 
this acknowledgement 
from the characters. 

Godard overlooked the 
importance of restraint in 
other parts of Pierrot le Fou 
as well. Instead of keep- 
ing bright primary col- 
ors only to scenes where 
the audience should feel 
overwhelmed, such as the 
party scene, Godard shot 
so many scenes with these 
bright tints that he over- 
works the audience’s sense 
of sight. After the movie 
ended, some members of 


the audience remarked 
that the movie gave them 
too much to process at one 
time. Godard could have 
applied colors more spar- 
ingly or cut certain nones- 
sential scenes in the sec- 
ond half to avoid wearing 
out his viewers’ eyes and 
brains. After all, Pierrot 
runs for two hours, longer 
than any of his previous 
movies. 

Naturally putting 
such an emphasis on 
color might confuse peo- 
ple who have never seen 
Pierrot le Fou or are unfa- 
miliar with Godard. But, 
for someone trying to 
understand Pierrot, the 
visuals and technique 
matter most, more than 
the plot and the dia- 
logue. 

Godard, a_ director 
who worked as a film 
critic in the 1950s, fa- 
mously stressed the 
importance of showing 
over telling when he 
said, “In order to criti- 
cize a movie, you have to 
make another movie.” 


JAM shows promise, room for improvement 


JAM, From B3 

After a few more bangers, 
Makonnen, dressed very 
casually and looking like 
an ordinary person, fit- 
ter and smaller than ex- 
pected, burst out into 
the center and tore into 
each song. The mob at the 
front now became a sea 
of jumping and yelling. 
Screams tore through the 
audience. The energy only 
rose after that point. 

After going through 


SWIMFINFANICC-SA20 
Makonnen has graced many stages, including Pitchfork Music Festival 2015, pictured here. 


some of his lesser known 
tracks, including “Big Gu- 
cci,” Makonnen focused 
on his hits. Songs like 
“Wrist” and “Trust me 
Danny” were significantly 
better live than on the ra- 
dio — they were loud and 
explosive. When he got to 
“Swerve” and “Tuesday” 
the crowd became one 
mass, each member hop- 
ping with eyes closed and 
mind clear. 

Makonnen said that 


this con- 
cert had 
come 
close to 
being 
canceled 
because 
of this 
My: OcteSuts, 
horrifi- 
cally de- 
pressing 
weather. 
THe 
dean told 
me that I 
had two 
options: 
cancel the 
show or 
come turn this b*tch up.” 
Makonnen obviously 
chose the latter. 
The biggest disap- 
pointment of JAM was 
the turnout. The space 
set aside for the crowd 
was never more than half 
filled. JAM was a divisive 
event, splitting the peo- 
ple who truly cared about 
the concert and those that 


didn’t. 


Those that did care 
stood connected to the 


front of the stage, leaping 
over each other and wait- 
ing for the act they most 
wanted to see. Those that 
weren't excited about 
the music hovered by 

the back and filtered out 

steadily whenever an act 

they weren’t interested in 

came on. 

‘I wouldn’t call JAM 
a great concert, but I 
would definitely say it 
had some phenomenal 
performances. There are 
a few fixes that would 
make it an infinitely bet- 
ter experience. 

A restructuring of the 
openers would have saved 
the show. With Delong 
first, Party Favor next and 
D.R.A.M just before Ma- 
konnen, the show would 
have had a logical flow. 
What's more, the venue 
should fit the crowd. There 
is something disengaging 
about seeing an empty 
space near the back. With 
those changes implement- 
ed, I have no doubt that 
JAM could become one of 
the most popular events of 
the year. 


x 


Witness Theater impresses audience with originality 


WITNESS, From B3 
when the girl accidentally 
shoots herself while danc- 
ing with her father. The 
vivid depiction of both 
innocent longing and de- 
ranged —_ possessiveness 
was an intense ride for all 
viewers and left a striking 
impression. 

The struggles of a break- 
up have never been as 
heartbreaking or relatable 
as they were in the fourth 
play, The Time Before. Two 
women grapple with their 


conflicting emetions as one 
pushes to leave and the 
other fights to convince her 
to stay. — 

_ As they take turns un- 
raveling the deep misun- 
derstanding that separates 
them, they come to the 
realization that their rela- 
tionship has already trav- 
eled beyond the point of 
no return. Mournful and 
human to the core, the play 
concludes with the couple 
irreparably separating. 

_ Finally, The Kevorkian 


Dilemma brought the show- 
case to a thought-provok- 
ing end with its chilling 
and bitter conclusion. 
Vince, a depressed 
man still recovering from 
a suicide attempt, grap- 
ples with the oppressive 
nature of his friends and 
family. Set in an ophthal- 


mologist’s waiting room — 


of a small town, Vince 
comes face to face with 
his sister, his best friend 
and an old family friend 
who are all unable to un- 


derstand why Vince tried 
to commit suicide. 

After they’ve each un- 
loaded their frustration 
onto Vince, he. dispels 
their misunderstanding 
with a tragic declaration 


of self-blame: “I should’ve _ 
never been resuscitated!” © 


Convinced that he is an 
unforgivable burden to 


his sister, Vince chooses 


to leave in a gut-wrench- 


ing moment of regret that | 


made all viewers reassess 
their own relationships. 


commented on the we rn 


cause you're all students 
and you're all... going. 
through a lot of the same 
things,” he said. 


u 
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Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 
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Plastics: The Next Generation By Catherine Palmer 


WANTED: 


The News-Letter is looking for students 
to contribute to the Cartoons section! 
Cartoons, puzzles, weekly comic strips, 
sketches and drawings: We can publish 
them all right here! 


If you have any questions or have 


work to submit, please email 
cartoons@jhunewsletter.com. 
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By PAIGE FRANK 
Staff Writer 


Vice Provost for Re- 
search Denis Wirtz, a 
polymer physicist, is 
on the way to making 
one of the largest break- 
throughs in pancreatic 
cancer research... without 
having taken a single for- 
mal biology class. 

Wirtz grew up in Bel- 
gium. As a young adult, 
he saw the United States 
as a mecca of adventure 
and opportunity. Thus, 
upon completion of his 
bachelor’s in chemical en- 
gineering at the Univer- 
sité Libre de Bruxelles, he 
left the comfort of Belgian 
chocolate and beer to at- 
tend Stanford University. 
There, he narrowed in on 
polymer physics, receiving 
his Ph.D. before traveling 
to France to complete his 
post-doctorate. 

It was then, knee-deep 
in theoretical polymer 
physics research, _ that 


Wirtz was invited to come 
to Hopkins where he de- 
cided he would like to try 
his hand at a different area 
of study — biology. Lack- 
ing any formal education 
in the area, Wirtz found 
himself learning _ biol- 
ogy by doing biology. He 
credits Thomas Pollard, 
an early mentor of his, for 
much of the knowledge he 
acquired, noting that Pol- 
lard was his “entry into 
biology.” 

Wirtz now runs a lab 
entirely dedicated to bio- 
logical cellular research. 
His lab is one of the 15 
or so labs that make up 
the Institute for Nano- 
Biolechnology. Occupy- 
ing almost the entirety of 
Croft Hall, the institute 
itself was actually found- 


ed by Wirtz in 2006. | 
Wirtz focuses much of his | 
lab’s research on cancer. | 


Specifically, he applies 
physics and engineer- 
ing-based approaches 

See WIRTZ, pace B8& 


: COURTESY OF DENIS WIRTZ 
Professor Wirtz is a polymer physicist who studies pancreatic cancer. 
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Wirtz lab researches Blind use visual cortex to process numbers 
pancreatic cancer 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins neuroscien- 
tists published on Sept. 
19 new findings that the 
brain network involved 
in numerical reasoning 
is identical in both blind 
and sighted people. 

Published in Proceedings 
of the National Academy of 
the Sciences, the results of 
the study suggest that the 
visual cortex in blind peo- 
ple plays a crucial role in 
doing math. Based on the 
experiments, the research- 
ers believe that the hu- 
man brain is more highly 
adaptable than previously 
believed. 

The research team per- 
formed brain scans on 
blindfolded people who 
were either sighted or con- 
genitally blind, while they 
solved math equations and 
answered language ques- 
tions. Throughout the ex- 
periment, the participants 
solved pairs of increas- 
ingly complicated math 
equations and were asked 
if the answer was the same 
as the previous question. 
They also listened to pairs 
of sentences and decided 


| whether the meaning of 
| the sentences was the same 
| or different. 


In both sighted and 
blind participants, the 


| intraparietal sulcus, the 


key portion of the brain 
involved in number rea- 
soning, showed strong 


| activity as they consid- 
| ered the math problems. 


In blind participants, 
regions of the visual cor- 
tex lit up on the scans. In 
fact, the more complicat- 
ed. the math, the greater 


| the activity in the vision 


center was. 
“The number net- 
work develops _ totally 


| independently of visual 


experience,” lead author 
Shipra Kanjlia, a gradu- 
ate student in the De- 
partment of Psychologi- 


cal and Brain Sciences 
in the Krieger School of 
Arts and Sciences, said 
in a press release. “These 
blind people have never 
seen anything in their 
lives but they have the 
same number network as 
people who can see.” 
Previously, the neu- 
roscience community 
believed that each brain 
region had an_ intrinsic 
function that could adapt 
slightly but not change 
fundamentally. This study, 
along with other recent 
findings, demonstrates the 
visual cortex’s potential for 
extreme plasticity and abil- 
ity to process and respond 
to stimuli that are not sight- 
based, from math prob- 
lems to spoken language. 
Marina Bedny, lead 
researcher and assistant 
professor, said that the 
findings here correspond 
to earlier results and sug- 


whole could be extremely | 


adaptable. 

It functions almost 
pending on data coming 
in, can reconfigure itself 
to handle almost limitless 


Genes help water bears survive harsh conditions 


By ISAAC CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


If you consider Siberian 
tigers or saltwater croco- 
diles to be the toughest an- 
imals on the planet, think 
again. Tardigrades, also 
known as “water bears,” 
are microscopic aquatic 
animals with four pairs of 
legs that average half a mil- 
limeter in length. 

Among the more than 
1,000 species of tardi- 
grades, some can be found 
in leaf litter or between 
moss cushions, while oth- 
ers can be found in marine 
or freshwater environ- 
ments. 

According to an article 
published by Nature Com- 
munications on Sept. 20, a 
group of Japanese scientists 
led by Takumo Hashimoto 
at the University of Tokyo 
analyzed the genome of 
Ramazzottius varieornatus, 
an especially stress-toler- 
ant tardigrade species, to 
determine the mechanism 
that allowed tardigrades 
to protect themselves in 
harsh environments. 

Despite their chubby 

figure, tardigrades are 
capable of surviving in 
extreme conditions, in- 
cluding complete dehy- 
dration. During times 
of desiccation, a state of 
extreme dryness, tardi- 
grades lose body water 
and shrink into a state 
called anhydrobiosis. 

According to the au- 


thors of the paper, this al- 
most invincible state allows 
tardigrades to withstand 
temperatures on extreme 
ends of the spectrum (from 
-273 degrees Celsius to 
nearly 100 degrees Celsius) 
as well as high pressure, 
immersion in different 


16 SODs sequences and 
four MRE11 genes, where- 
as most animals have less 
than ten SODS sequences 
and only one MREI1. 

Hashimoto and _his 
team also discovered a spe- 
cial protein called Damage 
suppressor (Dsup) that is 
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the entire genome of R. 
varieornatus, they com- 
pared its genome to the 
genomes of other organ- 
isms and discovered that 
the tardigrade genome 
contains many more stress- 
related genes, superoxide 
dismutases (SODs) and 
MRE11, than other animals. 

SODs help tardigrades 
endure dehydration by 
relieving oxidative stress. 
MER11 genes help repair 
damaged DNA that un- 
dergo DNA double-stand 
breaks (DSBs) during dehy- 
dration. Specifically, the tar- 
digrade genome contains 


terminal region, is respon- 
sible for enclosing the DNA 
through electrostatic inter- 
actions. This envelopment 
then shields DNA from ir- 
radiation stress. 

To prove the association 
of Dsup with DNA dam- 
age suppression, research- 
ers genetically engineered 
the Dsup gene into human 
cells and exposed those 
cells to X-rays, which can 
induce DSB formation. In 
addition, X-rays can induce 
single-strand breaks (SSBs) 
through direct absorption 


of X-rays or reactive oxy- 


gen species (ROS). 


Hashimoto's _ results 
demonstrated that irradi- 
ated Dsup-expressing cells 
had only 16 percent of the 
DNA SSBs generated by 
direct absorption com- 
pared to the 33 percent for 
normal cells without Dsup 
expression. 

Irradiated Dsup-ex- 
pressing cells only had 
18 percent of DNA SSBs 
generated by reactive oxy- 
gen species compared to 
the 71 percent for normal 
cells without Dsup expres- 
sion. Dsup proteins also 
reduced X-ray induced 
DSBs by 40 percent. These 
findings both indicate that 
the expression of Dsup can 
protect DNA from radia- 
tion and opens up possi- 
bilities in various fields. 

Ingemar Jénsson, an 
evolutionary — ecologist 
who studies tardigrades 
at Kristianstad University 
in Sweden, said in an ar- 
ticle published in Nature 
that the “protection and 
repair of DNA is a funda- 
mental component of all 
cells and a central aspect 
in many human diseases, 
including cancer.” 

The discovery of the 
Dsup protein is only the 
beginning of what the 
tardigrade genome offers. 
The researchers believe 


- that, using their R. varieor- 


natus genome sequence, 
more genes like Dsup may 
be found in future stud- 
ies to enhance or impair a 
cell's resilience to stress. 


KAREEM OSMAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
A student completes a cognitive test while blindfolded as part of a study in the Bedny Lab in Ames 225. 


tasks. Someday, it could 
be possible to reroute 
functions from a dam- 
aged area of the brain to 
a new spot. 

“If we can make the 
visual cortex do math, in 
principle we can make 
any part of the brain do 
anything,” Bedny said in 
the press release. 

But a blind person’s 
visual cortex isn’t just re- 
sponding to new functions 
haphazardly. The region 
has become highly spe- 
cialized and segmented. 

“The research is really 
exciting because it shows 
that a blind person’s vi- 


sual cortex isn’t a static 
center. It doesn’t just be- 
come the mathematical 
reasoning center or their 
language processing cen- 
ters and stay that way,” 
sophomore Jocelyn Kim, 
a summer research assis- 
tant in the lab, said. “The 
scans showed that for a 
blind person, even when 
you're resting, there are 
still new regions of the 
brain connecting to other 
traditional areas of the 
brain, associated with all 
kinds of functions. Your 
brain is constantly learn- 
ing, adapting and build- 
ing new networks.” 


Nanopartical tattoos 


By CATHY NIE 


| For The News-Letter 
like a computer that, de- | 


Temporary tattoos 
might someday become 
the primary form of 
treatment for chronic 
diseases such as mul- 
tiple sclerosis. Nanopar- 
ticles called PEG-HCCs 
(polyethylene glycol 
combined with hydro- 
philic carbon clusters) 
were created in the lab 
of James Tour, a chemist 
at Rice University. They 
help inhibit T lympho- 
cyte cells that sometimes 
mistakenly attack innoc- 
uous cells in the body. 

These nanoparticles, 
which are _ selectively 
taken up by immune sys- 
tem cells, could help pa- 
tients experience fewer 
side effects during treat- 
ment than during regular 
medication. By inhibiting 
only T cells and leaving 
other immune system 
cells like macrophages 
functional, © PEG-HCCs 
help keep patients’ over- 
all immune system intact. 


See ee ee ee ae see ee ie ee 


Temporary nanoparticle treatments could be designed into tattoos. 


treat chronic diseases 


gest that the brain as a | 


In comparison, cur- 
rent immunosuppres- 
sant treatments are less 
selectively taken up by 
cells and act on a broader 
range. This inhibits other 
types of immune system 
cells, decreasing overall 
immune system strength 
and increasing the risk of 
getting infections. 

Researchers at the Bay- 
lor College of Medicine 
discovered that these 
nanoparticles act as an- 
tioxidants and remove 
superoxide, an essential 
compound for T cell acti- 
vation. By removing su- 
peroxide, PEG-HCCs lim- 
it the activation of T cells 
and inhibit their destruc: 
tive effect on other cells 
in the body. In the case of 
multiple sclerosis, these 
PEG-HCCs may limit the 
destruction of bee 
producing oligodendro> 
cytes by T cells and allow 
for better central nervou$ 
system functioning. =! 

Patient treatment 
involves injecting the : 
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A new app to help you Researchers associate cancer with sugary drinks 
sleep better: f.lux 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


n the modern 

world, our eyes are 

glued to the screens 

of electronic devic- 

es: iPhones, iPads, 
laptops. While these de- 
vices offer many inconve- 
niences, they also disturb 
our health in ways that 
most people do not ex- 
pect. 

Because these devices 
emit blue-shifted light 
that mimics sunlight, 
viewing them at night 
tricks our brain into 
thinking that it’s still day- 
light. As a result, we can- 
not fall asleep when we 
try to go to bed. 

Such deleterious ef- 
fects of electronic devic- 
es on health have been 
documented in scientific 
literature. One study 
showed that exposure 
to tablets before bedtime 
disrupts sleep and the 
sleep hormone, melato- 
nin. 

To put it in general 
terms, being constantly 
exposed to electronic de- 
vices at night is akin to 
being in a constant state 
of jet lag, in which the 
irregular light environ- 
ments that we live in no 
longer follow the pre- 
dictable, natural pattern 
of sunlight. 

This is bad for -our 
overall health; because 
we all have an internal 
biological clock that de- 
pends on_ predictable 
changes in the environ- 
ment (light is the most 
important cue) in order 
to be calibrated each day. 

flux is an app that 
tries to change this. It at- 
tempts to help our circa- 
dian rhythms health by 
decreasing blue-shifted 
light on the computer 
screens so that our brains 
will not be tricked into 
thinking that light from 
the computer is sun light. 

The app is currently 
available for Windows 
and some Android smart- 
phones, but not available 
for Apple devices. If you 
have an iPhone or iPad 
that runs iOS 9.3 or later, 
you can simply enable 


the ‘Night Shift’ mode in 
settings to get the same 
effect. 

Since I work in a cir- 
cadian rhythms research 
lab, I decided to give f.lux 
a try. 

Installing the app is 
quite simple. I quickly 
found the app online 
through a Google search 
and downloaded it to my 
computer. I was relieved 
that the app was free and 
that it was not some ran- 


dom, shady scheme that | 


tries to force me into giv- 
ing away my credit card 
information. 

Opening up the app 


and getting it started was | 


pretty easy as well. I just 
had to enter in the time 
of the morning that I usu- 
ally wake up at (8:00 - 9:00 
a.m,) and the app was up 
and running. 

During the day, the app 
did not alter anything on 
my computer — it func- 
tioned as normal. How- 
ever, when evening came, 
the computer screen be- 
gan to change, taking ona 
yellow-ish tint. It actually 
felt a lot easier to look at 
the computer screen be- 
cause it no longer seemed 
as bright as before. 

Magically, I do believe 
that f.lux does work. I be- 
gin to feel sleepy much ear- 
lier than before (11:00 p.m. 
vs 3:00 a.m.), and when | ac- 


tually put my head on the | 
pillow, I fall asleep right | 


away. So did the f.lux app 


Check yes. 

However, f.lux does 
have some quirks that 
can still negate all of its 
benefits. For. instance, 
because the computer 


screen no longer seems | 


By SABRINA CHEN 


Science & Technology Editor 


A study published in 
the 2016 issue of Transla- 
tional Cancer has suggested 
that there may be an as- 
sociation between certain 
cancers and sugar-sweet- 
ened beverages. The study 
was conducted at Louisi- 
ana State University Health 
Sciences Center and states 
that the link between can- 
cer and sugar-sweetened 
drinks varies with age. 

Furthermore, it showed 
that with regards to cervi- 
cal cancer survivors, con- 
sumption of sugar-sweet- 
ened beverages may be an 
added risk factor. 

The study analyzed data 
from over 20,000 adults 
who participated in the 
National Health and Nutri- 
tional Examination Survey. 


| This survey asked partici- 
help to improve my sleep? | 


as bright, I found that | 


the graphics displayed 
were sometimes more 
difficult to read. 

Thus, flux allows you 
to “cheat” by disabling 
the app, either for an 
hour or all the way until 
morning. Sometimes, I 


found myself having to | 


“cheat” quite a lot and 


therefore felt no effects. | 
In other words, you can | 


install and run the app 
but there’s no point if you 
keep disabling the app. 
All in all, I would 
recommend that you 
try f.lux. The best thing 
about flux is that it is 
free, so you can try and 
test the effects on your- 
self. For me, f.lux works 
well, so I'll keep using it. 


TOOK APIC/PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Using your computer at night might affect how well you sleep. 


pants for the average con- 
sumption of sodas, fruit- 


ly 


flavored drinks, sweetened 
fruit juices, sports drinks, 
sweetened teas or coffees, 
energy drinks and similar 
drinks as well as cancer, 
smoking and obesity sta- 
tus. Demographic charac- 
teristics like age, gender, 
race, and poverty/income 
ratio were also collected. 

Researchers found that 
15.7 percent of survey par- 
ticipants had high sugar in- 
take from sugar-sweetened 
drinks. The populations 
who had the highest sugar 
intake of 80 grams per day 
were younger, male, black, 
obese, current smokers, 
low-income or had educa- 
tion levels at or below high 
school. 

Cervical cancer survi- 
vors tended to consume 
more sugar than other can- 
cer survivors. To put these 
numbers into perspective, 
the American Heart As- 
sociation recommends 
no more than 25 grams of 


s 


Pai 


| POOLIE/CC-BY-2.0 
| High consumption of soda and other sugary drinks is related to different types of cancer. 


sugar for 
women 
daily and 
no more 
than 375 
grams of 
sugar for 
men. 

“NTS tive 
objective 
of this 
study was 
to closely 
evaluate 
the __ risk 
factors 
of sugar 
consump- 
tion from 
sugar- 
sweetened 
beverages 
among 
cancer 
survivors and people not 
diagnosed with cancer, 
and to our knowledge, 
no other studies have ex- 
amined sugar-sweetened 
beverage intake in cancer 
survivors,” Melinda So- 
thern, professor of public 
health at LSU Health New 
Orleans said in a press re- 
lease. “Recently growing 
evidence suggests a link 
between sugar-sweetened 
beverage consumption and 
the risk of pancreatic and 
endometrial cancer, as well 
as the risk of colon can- 
cer recurrence and death 
among cancer survivors.” 

According to a previ- 
ous study published in the 
American Journal of Clinical 
Nutrition, high consump- 
tion of sugar and high-sug- 
ar foods may be associated 
with a greater risk of pan- 
creatic cancer. 

This study analyzed 
a Swedish population of 
about 800 men and women 


who had been diagnosed 
with pancreatic cancer as 
well as control subjects. 
Participants were asked to 
fill out an extensive ques- 
tionnaire that rated sugar 
consumption levels. 

The study found that 
there was a positive asso- 
ciation between soft drink 
consumption and pancre- 
atic cancer in people who 
are overweight or seden- 
tary. There was a weaker 
association between sugar 
drink consumption and 
pancreatic cancer in men 
than women. 

When compared to 
women who had low in- 
take of sugar, women with 
high intakes had 3.7 times 
the risk of pancreatic can- 
cer. The difference for men 
who consumed sugar was 
not nearly as significant 
(1.3 times the risk). 

In conjunction with 
the study conducted at 
Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, these findings have 
provided evidence that al- 
though the specific types 
of cancer may vary, there 
are increased risk factors 
associated with sugar 
consumption in both can- 
cer survivors and those 
who have not been diag- 
nosed with cancer. 

“Given the possible 
role of hyperglycemia and 
hyperinsulinemia in the 
development of pancreatic 
cancer, frequent consump- 
tion of sugar and high- 
sugar foods may increase 
the risk of pancreatic can- 
cer by inducing frequent 
postprandial hyperglyce- 
mia, increasing insulin de- 
mand, and decreasing in- 
sulin sensitivity,” the study 
noted. 


Wirtz revolutionizes study 


From WIRTZ, B7 

to the study of the metas- 
tasis, which is the spread- 
ing of cancerous cells that 
occurs when the cells be- 
gin to break off from a tu- 
mor or source and spread 
to other tissues and or- 
gans within the body. 

The peculiarity of me- 
tastasis is in its seemingly 
arbitrary nature. While 


| some cancerous tumors 


will see cells immedi- 
ately begin to break off 
and spread throughout 
the body during growth, 
others experience only 
confined cell proliferation 
and no cellular movement 
or spreading. 

Wirtz hopes to discov- 
er just which biological 
factors trigger cancer cells 
to metastasize. His team 
is using everything from 
microfabrication to in- 
vivo testing to investigate 
methods and causes of 


school with whom we've 
been working for many 
years,” Wirtz said. 

These interactions: not 
only enable researchers 
to get access to invaluable 
primary cell tissue sam- 
ples but also helps guide 
researchers towards the 
study of clinically rel- 
evant problems. 

While Wirtz is not one 
to scoff at the advance- 
ment of scientific knowl- 
edge, he says his ultimate 
goal is to use science to 
make a clinically relevant 
impact, such as improv- 
ing therapies and treat- 
ments for diseases like 
cancer. 

One particular col- 
league from the Hospi- 
tal, Dr. Ralph, Hruban, 
approached Wirtz with 
a rather unique puzzle 
to solve. Hruban asked 
Wirtz to look for a mo- 
lecular way to identify 


metastasis. differences 
“Our pri- in types of 
mary goal is F pancreatic 
to improve “We have amazing cancer. 
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however, is 


the distinct 


\ 
stresses just how impor- 
tant the collaboration be- 
tween doctors or medical 


professionals at the hospi- 


tal and Hopkins research- 
ers is for his and countless 
other labs. 

“We have amazing 
luck to have fantastic col- 
leagues at the medical 


stratification between pa- 
tient cases. Patients with 
pancreatic cancer fall into 
one of two categories, 
long-term survivors or 
short-term survivors. 
Thus far, attempts 
have been made during 
diagnosis to determine 


of pancreatic cancer 


tite 


i 


HAYMAN)/PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Pancreatic cancer can metastasize to different organs like the liver. 


a method of identifying 
which category a patient 
will fall in. All of these, 
however, have ultimately 
failed. Wirtz decided to 
take on the challenge de- 
spite the fact that little is 
known about pancreatic 
cancer compared to other 
more studied types of 
cancer. 

“The temptation if 
you are new to the field 
is to study breast can- 
cer because so much is 
known... [but studying 
breast cancer is like] 
contributing a brick to 
the Great Wall of China 
as opposed to [pancre- 
atic cancer] where every 
brick you lay is founda- 
tional,” Wirtz said. 

The plan was to use 
algorithms, machine 
learning, imaging and 
other untried methods 
to distinguish one tu- 
mor type from the next. 
Although the team has 
been working with a lim- 
ited number of samples, 
Wirtz ventures to say 
that he may have found 
“the dream team” of col- 
leagues, consisting of 
different medical profes- 
sionals such as oncolo- 
gists, pathologists and 
surgeons collaborating 


“ 


with each other. 

It appears that Wirtz’s 
claim may not be too far 
from the truth as he be- 
lieves his team may have 
found the answer. The 
ability to predict with 
confidence whether a pa- 
tient will be a long-term 
or short-term survivor 
could be just around the 
corner. 

“T am an optimist, but 
I think we [all] are there,” 
Wirtz said. 

The implications of 
such a discovery have 
the potential to drasti- 
cally change the realm 
of pancreatic cancer. The 
prognosis for pancreatic 
cancer is usually death. 
Armed with the knowl- 
edge of approximately » 
how long they will sur- 
vive, patients would be 
better able to decide not 
only if undertaking treat- 
ment is worth it but if so 
how intensely, 

His next steps will be 
to verify the initial results 
with more samples. Once 
the identification method 
1s validated, the goal will 
be to apply the knowled e 
to the determinati S 

] on of 
therapies better targeted 
to the needs of each indi- 
vidual patient, 
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for viewers to watch. 
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bought Byraeebook, 
kept private. 


being used. 


times the surveying speed as th 
vatory, located in Puerto Rico. 


Broken Windows 10 Update 
Windows 10 aaa 
e up 


Netflix Outage 


Netflix released its new TV series Luke Cage on Friday, but viewers did not get much time 
to ay it because the streaming service becoming unavailable on Saturday from 3:00 p.m. 
EST for approximately three hours. The most likely reason for the outage was heavy usage. A 
similar situation occurred with Amazon in 2012 around Christmas time when there was an 
issue with Amazon Web Services. 
The oy has also dropped their selections by over 50 
2 to just over 5,000 titles. The company plans to a 
nal shows, while cutting back on other licensed shows and movies. 
“You should expect us to push toward more 50/50 in terms of original exclusive con- 


tent and licensed content,” David Wells, CFO of Netflix, said at Goldman Sachs Commu- 


pened,” Johannes Caspar, the Hamburg 
Facebook has since appealed the order. 


Misuse of Databases by Police 


The Associated Press (AP) reported findings that pc 
state driver and federal criminal history databases. What may be even more troubling is that 
the officers who are caught are seldom punished if they are caught misusing confidential 
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Wrap up: the latest in technology... 


The Five-hundred-meter Aperture Spherical Telescope 


Earlier this week, China’s radio telesco e, Five-hundred 
scope (FAST), began to search for si 
sits in a basin in southwest Chin 


“The idea that police would betray that trust out of curious entertainment or truly bad in- 
tent, that’s very disturbing and unsettling,” Major Christopher Carothers, officer at Miami's 
professional compliance bureau, said in an interview with the AP. 

One ns of misuse occurred in Florida, when a group of Miami-Dade officers stalked 

a Florida Highway Trooper because she arrested another Miami-Dade officer 
for speeding. Other misuses of database information included stalking romantic interests, 
business partners and family. 


system users have suffered problems while trying to install the 
ate has caused computers to restart multiple tirnes when the machine 
goes into a cycle of failed installation, restart, failed re-installation, restart, etc. For some us- 
ers, the update installed correctly after a while, but other users report the update failing over 
and over again, resulting in their computer peng ops 
This is not the first update that has caused pro 
cams were broken with the Windows 10 Anniversary Update in August. 


| Netflix viewers clearly seem to be content with the drop-off, and viewers can continue to 
expect the company relying on its original, exclusive content to keep pulling in new custom- 
ers. By the end of 2016, the company plans to have over 600 hours of original content online 


Facebook Collects Data from WhatsApp in Germany 


™... Germany’s privacy watchdog mandated that Facebook must stop collecting user in- 
one numbers, from WhatsApp. Back in 2014 when WhatsApp was 
_it was understood that user information from WhatsApp would be 


owever, this August, Facebook announced a policy change that allowed WhatsApp 
user information to be shared with Facebook so that friend suggestions and advertisin 
are more user-specific. Although the companies say that the data-sharing will reduce the 
amount of spam and fraud, privacy advocates are concerned about how the information is 


“This administrative order protects the data of about 35 million WhatsApp users in 
Germany. It has to be their decision, whether they want to connect their account with 
Facebook. Therefore, Facebook has to ask for their permission in advance. This has not hap- 
data protection commissioner, said in a statement. — 


-meter Aperture Spherical Tele- 
gns of life from stars and galaxies. The ee 

BERS: S a, is the world’s largest telescope, spanning half a kilometer 
in diameter, and is one of the products of China’s drive to increase their standing in scientific 
knowledge. Its size is not just for show either; FAST is twice as sensitive and has up to ten 

e world’s second largest radio telescope, the Arecibo Obser- 


slice have been abusing their access to 


lems for Microsoft users; Millions of web- 


Hales from about 11,000 
vertise more of their origi- 


escope, which 
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Nanoparticles used to 
treat chronic diseases 


From TATTOOS, B7 
nanoparticles just under 
the surface of the skin. This, 
scientists assert, allows 
T cells to take up the par- 
ticles more slowly and al- 
lows the medication to stay 
in one’s system longer than 
they would if the nanopar- 
ticles were directly injected 
into the bloodstream. The 
effects of the nanopar- 
ticles last approximately 
one week, and researchers 
consider a week the opti- 
mal duration for treatment. 
A week 
gives the 
compound 
enough 
time to 
take effect 
but is short 
enough 
that doc- 
tors can 
easily 
curtail the treatment if a 
patient reports adverse ef- 
fects. 

During the week after 
injection, a dark spot will 
appear at the injection 
site. These marks, which 
fade after a week, can be 
shaped into tattoo designs 
by micropattern needles 
or placed in hidden areas. 

In lab studies on ro- 
dents, these nanoparticles 
showed no sign of acute 
toxicity, so this treatment 
could soon become more 
widespread. Research- 
ers hope that the similar 
nanoparticles could soon 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Treatments can be made into tattoos. 


be used to deliver cancer 
drugs to tumors and treat 
other autoimmune  dis- 
eases. 

On the Hopkins cam- 
pus, nanoparticles have 
already been used to 
eliminate cancerous brain 
cells. Associate Professor 
of Biomedical Engineer- 
ing (BME) Jordan Green 
and other researchers at 
Hopkins have  success- 
fully used biodegradable 
nanoparticles to kill glioma 
cells in rats. In a study on 
the Ameri- 
can Chem- 
ical Soci- 
ety’s Nano 
website, 
Hopkins 
research- 
ers used 
ganciclo- 
vir and 
nanopar- 
ticles loaded with the en- 
zyme herpes simplex virus 
type 1 thymidine kinase 
(HSVtk), to kill lab-grown 
glioma cells with 100 per- 
cent efficacy. 

Although the process 
still involves injection 
directly to the brain, re- 
searchers hope that the 
treatment can be adminis- 
tered more systematically 
in the future. 

Perhaps in the future, 
nanoparticle treatments 
will replace injections 
and invasive treatments 
as more permanent rem- 
edies for chronic diseases. 


Autism connected to 
late-in-lile pregnancy 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Science & Technology Editor 


A recent study done 
by the Copenhagen Cen- 
tre for Social Evolution 
showed that parents who 
have kids later in life are 
more likely to have chil- 
dren with autism disor- 
ders. However, the link 
between later reproduc- 
tion and schizophrenia in 
children was disproved. 

The study was pub- 


Researchers discover new ways to combat deadly superbugs 


By ADARSHA MALLA 
Staff Writer 


At a United Nations 
General Assembly meet- 
ing on Sept. 21, the first 
ever called only to discuss 
drug-resistant bacteria; 
U.N. Secretary General 
Ban Ki-moon stated that 
antimicrobial resistance is 
a “fundamental threat” to 
global health and safety. 

é ; 


“If we fail to address 
this problem quickly and 
comprehensively, anti- 
microbial resistance will 
make providing high-qual- 
ity universal healthcare 
coverage more difficult if 
not impossible,” Ban said 
during the General Assem- 
bly. “It will undermine sus- 
tainable food production. 
And it will put the Sustain- 
able Development Goals in 


NIAID/CC-BY-2.0 
Bacteria that are resistant to current antibiotics can be killed by using peptide polymers. 
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jeopardy,” he said. 

Estimates suggest that 
about 700,000 people die 
each year due to drug- 
resistant infections. How- 
ever, this number could 
be higher, since there is no 
global protocol for report- 
ing and recording these 
deaths. 

Scientists have known 
the potential threat of resis- 
tant bacteria for almost half 
a century. 
One of the 
first people 
to warn the 
world was 
Alexander 
Fleming, 
who creat- 
ed the first 
antibiotic, 
penicillin, 
in 1928. He 
cautioned 
the world 
about 
drug-resis- 
tant bacte- 
ria__ threat 
while _ re- 
ceiving 
the Nobel 
Prize in 
1945. 

“There 
is the dan- 
ger that 


the ignorant man may eas- 
ily underdose himself and, 
by exposing his microbes 
to nonlethal quantities of 
the drug, make them resis- 
tant,” Fleming said during 
his Nobel lecture. 

While superbugs have 
been gaining more atten- 
tion recently, scientists 
have been searching for 
new ways to fight bacteria 
without causing them to 
mutate and start resisting 
for over a decade. 

Engineers and_physi- 
cians at the University 
of Melbourne have engi- 
neered tiny, star-shaped 
peptide polymers that not 
only can kill bacteria that 
are resistant to current 
antibiotics, but also avoid 
causing bacteria to mutate 
into superbugs. 

The team consisted of 
Professor Greg Qiao and 
Shu Lam, a graduate stu- 
dent from the University 
of Melbourne’s Depart- 
ment of Chemical and 
Biomolecular _Engineer- 
ing. They also worked 
with Associate Professor 
Neil | O’Brien-Simpson 
and Professor Eric Reyn- 
olds from the Faculty of 
Medicine, Dentistry and 
Health Sciences and Bio21 


Institute. 

The team has been 
working with peptide 
polymers for the past few 
years and only recently 
foresaw the potential ap- 
plication of the polymers 
in fighting bacteria. The 
star-shaped polymers that 
the team is currently de- 
veloping were extremely 
effective in killing Gram- 
negative bacteria, the ma- 
jor class of bacteria known 
to be prone to mutation 
and drug resistance. 

These polymers have 
the ability to kill bacteria 
on multiple fronts. They 
work not only chemically, 
but also by ripping apart 
the bacteria’s cell wall, 
whereas most antibiot- 
ics fight bacteria in only 
one way. Additionally the 
team found that their star- 
shaped polymers are safe 
for clinical use and_ that 
a 100 times larger dose 
would be needed to caus» 
any damage to blood cells. 

The team has _ con- 
firmed the effectiveness 
of their star-shaped poly- 
mers in animal models. 
Professor Qiao believes 
that their discovery is the 
révelation of a new ave- 
nue of fighting superbugs. 


lished in Evolution, Medi- 
cine and Public Health and 
analyzed a comprehen- 
sive single population 
sample from Denmark. 
Analysis was drawn 
from data that compared 
maternal and _ paternal 
age, as well as age differ- 
ence. 

The sample of 1.7 mil- 
lion children was used. 
In this cohort, 6.5 percent 
were diagnosed with au- 
tistic or schizophrenic 
disorders. Researchers 
also statistically con- 
trolled for confounding 
medical and socioeco- 
nomic factors in their 
sample. 

Older mothers and fa- 
thers had an association 
with increased risk of 
most autistic disorders 
in offspring. Further- 
more very old fathers 
showed an more magni- 
fied association. In addi- 
tion, children of young 
parents were shown to 
have reduced risks of au- 
tism. 

As for. schizophrenia, 
there did not seem to be 
a correlation between age 
and risk. However, very 
young mothers seemed to 
have children with an in- 
creased risk. 


The study also showed ~ 


that parents who differed 


greatly in ages tended to - 
have offspring who hada 


higher risk of autism and 
schizophrenia. 


“The 


magnitude of _ 


these increases and de- 
creases in statistical risk —— 
need to be scaled against — 
the fortunately rather mod- 


est absolute risks of being ~ 


diagnosed with a men. — 
tal disorder in Denmark, 
which is 3.7 percent for °° 


all autistic disorders and — 


eed 


2.8 percent for all schizo- — 


phrenic disorders up to 30 - 


years of age,” Sean Byars, 

first author of the study, 

saidinapress release, ~~ 
x 
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SPORTS 


Chaos en route to the BCS (hampionship Football remains | 
undefeated at 0-0 


A LE re Southeast- 
7 soa Pa ern Confer- 
— ence con- 
sists of the | FOOTBALL, From B12 Hopkins offense commit 
University | running back, Matt Lehr, ted perhaps its only major 
of Arkan- | found the endzone on a_ error of the game when 
sas and the | short TD run. the wet football slipped 
University | After the Jays respond- out of Baker's hands as he 
of Florida, | ed witha TD drive of their was preparing, to attempt a 
two one- | own, Matt Lehr nearly _ pass. The resulting fumble 
loss teams | struck again, breaking free was returned by senior Ju- 
that can | up the middle fora 68 yard _ niata linebacker Ryan Bolo- 
still make | run. But the Hopkins de- ga down the sideline for a 
a run at fense managed to hold the 31 yard touchdown. 
the  play- Eagles out of the endzone, The Blue Jays respond- 
off, should | forcing a short field goal. ed, returning an 86 yard 
they finish | The Jays did not allow _ kickoff return. Senior wide 
the regu- Juniata to score for the receiver Bradley Munday 
lar season | rest of the half, forcing took it to the house, giving 
strongly. two turnovers instead. the Jays their first kickoff 
Both_| The first was an intercep- return since 2007. 
% teams have | tion by junior defensive A few minutes later, 
versity 11 = Bal ge (CASEYH/CCBY-SA30° res pect- | back Michael Munday, as_ Baker made up for his 
Memorial Stadium houses the Clemson University Tigers, who appeared in their first championship final last year. able losses, | Juniata quarterback Hank turnover Sith wa ache 
| with the Coyne was hitashe threw down pass to senior wide 


By DANIEL LANDY 
Staff Writer 


Is there anything more 
exciting than college foot- 
ball? Well, maybe March 
Madness, but beyond that, 
there is no other sport 
that provides as many as- 
tonishing comebacks and 
stunning upsets as college 
football. Just five weeks 
into the season, there have 
already been numerous in- 
stant classics which have 
paved the way for a thrill- 
ing stretch run as the na- 
tion’s best teams vie for 
four spots in the illustrious 
College Football Playoff. 

In its first two years, the 
new playoff format has pro- 
vided additional suspense 
throughout the regular 
season, as well as terrific 
matchups in the semifinals 
and championship game. 
This year looks no differ- 
ent. Powerhouses such as 
the University of Alabama, 
Ohio State University and 
the University of Michigan 
have taken care of business 
thus far. Clemson Universi- 


» ty is following up its break- 


through 2015 season with 
another impressive cam- 
paign. The University of 
Houston, the University of 
Tennessee, the University 
of Washington and Texas 
A&M University have all 
worked themselves into 
the playoff picture. The 
one thing that all of these 
teams have in common is 
their unblemished record, 
which is crucial because 
the margin for error in col- 
lege football is very slim. 
However, that does not 
mean you can count out 
the one-loss teams just yet, 
as some of them still have 
a great shot at reaching the 
playoffs. First of all, one 
early loss is usually not 
enough to knock a team 
out of contention. In each 
of the first two college foot- 
ball playoffs, three out of 
the four teams did not en- 
ter the playoff undefeated, 
and the eventual champi- 
ons were not undefeated. 

. Furthermore, out of the 
last eight Bowl Champion- 
ship Series (BCS) National 
Championship games, five 
of the champions were 
not undefeated. In short, 
one loss will not destroy 
a team’s chances, as long 
it can rebound and show 
consistent improvement 
throughout the season. 


- Additionally, most of” 


the currently undefeated 
teams are going to lose 
games eventually. And the 
later in the season that they 
lose, the less likely they are 


to be favored by the selec- 


tion committee. Match- 
ups such as Tennessee vs. 
Texas A&M, Tennessee vs. 
Alabama, Texas A&M vs. 
Alabama and Michigan vs. 


teams who have a legiti- 
mate shot at playing for a 
championship this season. 

Out of all of college 
football’s one-loss teams, 
none have a better chance 
of making the playoff than 
the University of Louis- 
ville Cardinals. Yes, the 
Cardinals just lost a tight 
game to the Atlantic Coast 
Conference (ACC) favorite 
Clemson, but quarterback 
Lamar Jackson is right in 
contention with Clemson’s 
quarterback Deshaun Wat- 
son as the nation’s best 
player. 

The team can still finish 
with an extremely impres- 
sive resume if they run the 
table. They already had a 
huge win in week three 
when they obliterated Flor- 
ida State University and 
can pick up another qual- 
ity win if they can knock 
Houston in a huge non- 
conference game in mid- 


November. Clemson will playoff committee 4s some 
likely , mew; Of athe 
repre= ra ee eer re 
sent the The nation’s best teams major 
ACCA Sse : confer- 
‘Atlantic Vie for four spots in pees 
pas the illustrious College 54 ae 
in e as_ the 
Confer- Football Playoff. ACC, 
ences SEC or 
champi- Big Ten 
onship Wash- 
game, which will leave ington will be able to reach 


Louisville on the outside 
looking in. However, the 
ACC is extolled as much as 
any major conference, and 
it is highly conceivable that 
there could be two teams 
representing the ACC in 
the playoff. 

While Clemson looks 
to be on the fast track to 
the playoff, it will have 
to get through the ACC 


Coastal Division champi- . 


on, which will most likely 
be either Virginia Tech, 
the University of North 
Carolina or even the Uni- 
versity of Miami Hurri- 
canes, as the Hurricanes 
are still undefeated. Mi- 
ami’s early success can be 
attributed to its relatively 
easy schedule thus far, 
but it will soon face the 
likes of Florida State Uni- 
versity and the University 
of Notre Dame, as well as 
Virginia Tech and North 
Carolina. North Carolina 
has performed well, ex- 
cept for its opening week 
loss to the University of 
Georgia. “8 
However, Virginia 
Tech’s only loss came 
against Tennessee, a team 
that just beat Georgia, 
which makes Virginia 


Tech’s resume look slightly — 


better than UNC's. Regard- 
less of what these three 
teams have done thus far, 


‘be one win against Clem- 
son in the ACC Champi- 
onship Game away from 
qualifying for the playoff. 
Of all the one-loss ACC 
teams, I would still put my 
money on Louisville as be- 
ing the team most likely to 
reach the playoff. 
Louisville is not the only 
previously unbeaten team 
that lost a top-tier matchup 
this week, with the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin falling 
to Michigan and Stanford 
University getting de- 
stroyed by Washington. 
While both of these teams 
lost to extremely worthy 
opponents and have only 
one loss, Stanford’s play- 
off hopes have likely van- 
ished, while Wisconsin’s 
are still very much alive. 
The Stanford Cardinals 
will probably fall short of 
the playoff because the Pac- 
12 has not received nearly 
as much respect from the 


the playoff if it is undefeat- 
ed, but if it suffers a single 
loss, the Pac-12 will likely 
not be represented in the 
playoff. 

- In addition to being 
in a less-respected con- 
ference, Stanford’s 44-6 
loss to Washington was 
an absolute annihila- 
tion and Cardinals star 
running back Christian 
McCaffrey was held at 
bay for the most part. 
Wisconsin, on the other 
hand, is still very much 
in the playoff mix. They 
played a tight 14-7 game 
this past week against 
Michigan, in which their 
elite defense was on dis- 
play and had a huge win 
against Michigan State 
University the previous 
week. 

Wisconsin’s matchups 
with Ohio State in two 
weeks and with the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in four 
weeks will be must-win 
games. Should Wiscon- 
sin represent the Big Ten’s 
West Division in the Con- 
ference | Championship 
game, where it could get 
its revenge against Michi- 
gan, and win, they'll have 
a great chance of being se- 
lected for the playoff. 

Last but not least, the 
perennial 


the best team of the three — a 


will soon be determined, 
as the next three weeks 
feature the following three 
matchups: Virginia Tech 


vs, North Carolina, North | 


Carolina vs. Miami and 


powerhouse 


Arkansas Razorbacks fall- 
ing to Texas A&M and the 
Florida Gators coming up 
short against Tennessee. 
The path for Arkansas is 
definitely more difficult, 
as they will face both Ala- 
bama and Mississippi State 
University in the next two 
weeks. Winning these 
games would undoubtedly 


put the Razorbacks in the | 


top 10 though. 
In contrast, 


bad, with their toughest 
ing against Louisiana State 


University, Georgia and 
Florida State University. At 


first glance these matchups | 


Field hockey wins at 


Georgia just lost its sec- | 


look dangerous, but LSU 
fired its coach Les Miles, 


ond consecutive game and 
Florida State does not look 
as invincible as the experts 
proclaimed before the sea- 
son. The Gators and Razor- 
backs will face off in Ar- 


_ kansas in early November, 
and the team that loses that | 


game will be out of playoff 
contention. 


Most importantly 


though, they need the’ | 
| Game” last Friday. The 
them to lose in the com- | 


teams that already beat 


ing weeks. Arkansas and 
Florida will need Texas 
A&M and Tennessee, -re- 
spectively, to lose two 
conference games each 
in order to reach the SEC 
championship game. 

Fortunately, with’ the 
Tennessee Volunteers and 
the A&M Aggies facing 
off next week, one of those 
losses will be out of the 
way for either Arkansas or 
Florida. The Gators seem 
to be the team more likely 
to reach the SEC Champi- 
onship because they have 
a slightly easier schedule, 
and they only need to 
count on Tennessee, which 
has barely escaped most of 
its games victorious, to slip 
up twice. 

All of these predictions 
and scenarios are fun to 
think about, but the truth 
is, in college football, you 
never really have any idea 
of what is going to happen. 
If I had to guess right now, 
I would pick Alabama, 
Clemson, Ohio State and 
Louisville to be the final 
four teams standing, but I 


could also see a plausible | 


scenario in which Wiscon- 
sin, Washington, Florida 
and Virginia Tech reach 
the playoff. Right now, the 
only confident prediction 
that I can make is that there 
will be chaos, and that’s 
just fine, because there \is 
nothing more enjoyable 


| to using this win as mo- — 


Florida’s | 
schedule is not quite as | 
| back Zack Baker replaced 
remaining matchups com- | 


the ball, leading to an er- 
rant, off-target pass. The 
second occurred when 
sophomore defensive back 
Ian Lodge recovered a 


| fumble on a Juniata kick- 


off return. The offense 
converted both turnovers 
and added another TD just 
seconds before halftime, 
taking a 38-10 lead into the 
locker room. 

In the second half, with 
a commanding lead of 28 
points, sophomore quarter- 


Germano. Shortly into the 
first drive of the half, the 


receiver Quinn Donald- 
son, which would be the 
last score of the game. 
The Blue Jays sit at 5-0 
in clear first place in the 
Conference, ranked ninth 
nationally among D-Ill 
teams. 

“5-0 is where we want 
to be at this point in the 
season,” Carey said. 

The undefeated Blue 
Jays will travel up to Car- 
lisle, Pa. for their next 
contest under the lights 
against the Dickinson 
College Red Devils on 
Oct. 14. 


annual “Yellow Game” 


By ESTHER HONG 


/ For The News-Lette 


: ; 
ey earned a 2-0 victory 
against Swarthmore Col- 
lege in their second an- 
nual “Defeat DIPG Yellow 


Blue Jays came onto the 
field sporting yellow socks, 
the color for childhood 
cancer awareness, to sup- 
port the Michael Mosier 
Defeat DIPG Foundation, 
which raises awareness for 
Diffuse Intrinsic Pontine 
Glioma. 

Senior midfielder Abby 
Grant explained the im- 
portance of the game to 
the Jays and the family of 
Mosier. 

“The DIPG game is in 
honor of a former JHU field 
hockey player’s late son,” 
Grant said. “Her son was 
diagnosed with DIPG, and 
because there is no cure for 
the cancer, he passed away 
at a tragically young age. 
Jenny has devoted her life 
to raising awareness and 
funding research for this 
cancer.” 

The Blue Jays won their 
fifth straight game against 
Swarthmore and curtailed 
their three-game losing 
streak. The win pushed the 
Blue Jays above a .500 for 
the season thus far. 

Freshman defender 
Hope Sullivan described 
tactics used in practice 
leading up to the contest. 

“We executed our game 
plan to the best of our abil- 
ity,” Sullivan said. “We 
demonstrated discipline 


_ and relentlessness by put-_ 


ting two goals in the back 
of the net, despite some 
questionable officiating. 
We're looking forward 


Piscopo’s shot, Hampton 
be: 


ys 
score in the second half 
thanks to junior forward 
Clare Kavanagh, who got 
a hand on the loose ball 
and slipped a shot between 
bank and the left post with 
10 minutes left to play. _ 

Both Blue Jay goalkeep- 
ers outperformed Swarth- 
more’s_ offense. Senior 
goalkeeper Zoey Atabek 
started the game and fin- 
ished the first half with one 
save. Junior goalkeeper 
Greta Helvie took over in 
the second half and totaled 
five saves. 

Friday’s game pushed 


the Jays’ all-time record 


against Swarthmore to an 
impressive 18-7, and also 
marked their first shutout 
since October of last year. 
Senior midfielder Alex 
Clay commented on the 


victory against the tough 


foe. 

“We had a tough loss 
to York last week, but we 
were able to come out of 
that game as a stronger 
team,” Clay said. “We went 
into Friday’s game with a 
positive attitude and came 
out with a win. It’s our 
halfway point in the sea- 
son, so it’s exciting that we 
have kept up the intensity 
and we are going to keép 
it up moving forward into 
our three-game week.” 

The Blue Jays have a 
positive outlook on the re-. 
mainder of their season, — 
especially when reflecting 
on their improvement from _ 
the previous year, ‘ s a 
talked a lot about this year 
is the difference between a 

team 4 a y ad wi 
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M. soccer 


rebounds 


In conterence play 


M. Soccer From B12 
Conference Defensive 
Player of the Week for 
the second time this sea- 
son. 

For such a _ young 
team, growing pains are 
expected. In their first 
two conference games 
this season, the Jays lost 
in heartbreaking fash- 
ion. First, was their 3-2 
against Haverford fol- 
lowed by a 1-0 loss to 
Swarthmore in overtime. 

As See notes, the team 
took their two early loss- 
es in conference play as 
an opportunity to reflect 
as a team and learn from 
their mistakes. 

“We were really de- 
termined to get winning 
results after dropping 
the first two conference 
games in the dying min- 
utes,” See said. “We did 
not want to repeat that 
again so everyone really 
gave all they had until 
the final whistle.” 

The match against 
Dickinson was_ See’s 
sixth shutout of the sea- 
son and his 11th overall 
in his two seasons as a 
Blue Jay. He attributes 


the 
to 


Blue Jays’ success 

their command of 
the game in the second 
half, in which the Jays’ 
defense was crucial to 
keeping the Red Devils 
away from the Blue Jays’ 
goal. 

“Victor's goal automat- 
ically put the pressure on 
Dickinson since they had 
to chase after the game 
now,” See said. “But our 
back line was really re- 
silient in the second half, 
only giving up two shots 
on goal.” 

With the wins against 
Gettysburg and Dickin- 
son, the Jays record was 
lifted to 2-2 in the confer- 
ence, placing the Jays’ in 
a three-way tie for fourth 
place in the Centennial 
Conference rankings. The 
Jays now stand 7-2-2 over- 
all for the season. 


The Jays face their next 


conference opponent, the 
Ursinus College Grizzly 


Bears, this Saturday on | 


Oct. 8. The Jays will travel 
to Collegeville, Pa. to play 


the Grizzly Bears at 3 p.m. | 


The Grizzly Bears have 
yet to win a conference 


game. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


Senior GK Bryan See helped backstop Hopkins to twa. conference wins. 


SPORTS 


By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The News-Letter 


This past weekend, 
the Hopkins water polo 
team defeated Fordham 
University and fell to 
Wagner College in two 
of their most closely 
contested conference 
matches yet. Instrumen- 
tal to the team’s success 
was this week’s Athlete 
of the Week, junior cap- 
tain and goalie, John 
Wilson. 

After being co-named 
the Mid- 


John Wilson: As a goal- 
ie, directing the defense 
is arguably equally im- 
portant as blocking shots 
yourself, so I see my posi- 
tion as more of an exten- 
sion of our team defense 
than as a last stand there 
to bail out the defense 
when all else fails. That 
being said, there is a lot of 
mental pressure knowing 
that you are involved with 
every scoring opportunity 
the other team has, so I do 
my best to keep my head 
in the game and rely on 
my fundamentals. 


Atlantic No-/ L's 
Water Going 
P651S0 VITAL into this 
Confer- STATISTICS season 
ence De- as an all- 
fensive Aimer - 
Player of : ‘ Lea he, 
the Week poesia OD you had 
hea Sot gla oe already 
week, the |} Sport: Water Polo proved 
pressure || Major: Computer Science yourself 
was on Hometown: as a tre- 
for Wil’ | Hillsborough, Calf eed es 
son to F : ; 
-emain. || High School: Menlo School Hoda 
poised you hope 
in both to add to 


of the team’s matches. 
Luckily, Wilson is not un- 
familiar to the limelight. 
Named a second team all- 
American last season, this 
junior standout currently 
ranks fifth in Hopkins 
history in career saves. 
This weekend, Wilson cer- 
tainly lived up to his titles, 
tallying a total of 26 saves, 
four steals and one assist. 
Though Wilson’s per- 
formance would indicate 
otherwise, the added 
pressure that comes with 


_ being a goalie is certainly 


not something all ath- 
letes can handle well. Fol- 
lowing two tremendous 
games this past weekend, 
The News-Letter was able 
to sit down with Wilson to 
learn how he handles the 
stress and gain insights 
into this year’s Hopkins 
water polo team. 


The News-Letter: 
With a 12-11 double over- 
time victory, and a nar- 
row two-point defeat, this 
weekend's games were 
incredibly close. How do 
you handle the pressure 
of being the last line of 
defense against an oppo- 
nent’s ee and pele 
victory? | 


this momentum moving 
forward? What were your 
goals for the season? 

JW: While we were 
extremely proud of our 
success last year, we're 
constantly looking to im- 
prove as a team and de- 
velop our younger play- 
ers. Personally, as this 
is my first season as an 
upperclassman and as 
the most senior goalie, 
I have been working to 
adopt a larger leadership 
role both in and out of the 
pool. As a team, we are 
hoping to win our confer- 
ence championship tour- 
nament at the end of the 
season in November, and 
I think that goal is well 
within reach. 


N-L: Given a much 
shallower pool, playing 
water polo at Hopkins is 
very different than play- 
ing in other pools. What 
adjustments do the team 
and yourself have to 
make when you travel to 
away games? 


JW: Shallow pool and ~ 


normal water polo are 
two very different games, 
but fortunately everyone 
on the team has a strong 
foundation playing in 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK: 
OHN WILSON — WATER POLO 


normal depth pools. For 
goalies, we are allowed to 
stand on the bottom and 
do what we can to use it 
to our advantage for home 
games. However, most of 
our away games are played 
in deep pools. These situa- 
tions are more natural for 
us because everyone on 
the team learned to play in 
deeper pools before Hop- 
kins. 


N-L: Throughout the 
season in general, and par- 
ticularly this past week- 
end, points and steals came 
from a wide variety of play- 
ers across all four years. 
What can you say about the 
depth of the team? 

JW: We've traditionally 
been well. conditioned 
and deep compared to 
our competition, and de- 
spite losing one of the best 
senior classes in team his- 
tory as well as some other 
key players from last sea- 
son, we’ve still had a simi- 
larly large number of key 
contributors this season. 
Our seniors have stepped 
up to fill the shoes of last 
year’s class and I’m also 
especially proud of the 
younger guys for shoul- 
dering some crucial play- 
ing time and responsibil- 
ity. 


N-L: The team faced 
some hard losses early 
on in the season. As one 
of the team captains, how 
have you 
helped 
keep mo- 
rale high 
going into 
this week- 
end? 


coming 
into the 
season 
that our 
schedule 
would be 
especially 
tough. We 
faced 6 of 
the top 15 
best teams 
in all of 
water polo 
in our. 
first two. 
weekends 
of com- 
petition, 
which was 


growing experience for 
the team and helped get 
the freshman up to speed 
right off the bat. After that 
rocky start, we’ve done 
our best to stay positive 
and focus on our confer- 


ence matchups, which 
determine seeding for our 
tournament at the end of 
the season. 


N-L: Following this 
weekend, the team has 
a substantial amount of 
time off. How will the 
team utilize the next few 
weeks to prepare for fu- 
ture opponents? 

Jw: We have three 
weeks without games 
before our tournament 
at Santa Clara Univer- 
sity in California. This 
time will be a great op- 
portunity for the team 
to resettle and prepare 
for the important games 
coming up at the end of 
the season. The season 
flies by, so it is nice to 
have a slightly less hectic 
break to thoroughly pre- 
pare for the second half 
of the season. 


We will see if that time 
off serves Wilson and the 
Jays well when Hopkins 
heads out west on Oct. 
22 for games against St. 
Francis College, Califor- 
nia Baptist University, 
Fresno Pacific University 


-and Santa Clara Univer- 


sity. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
a good Junior John Wilson has been dominant all season. 


Sounding the alarm bells: Reigning NFC finalists under stress 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Sports Editor 
Heading into week 


three of the NFL Season, 
both the Carolina Pan- 
thers and Arizona Car- 
dinals sat at 1-2 on the 
year. The NFL always has 
its surprises, but it was 
strange to see both partic- 
ipants in last year’s NFC 
Championship game get 
off to slow starts. 

The Cardinals played 
host to the Los Angeles 
Rams, a team with a weak 
offense and ferocious de- 
fense that had propelled 
it to two wins in its first 
three games. In the weeks 
prior, the Cards faced a 
tough early season slate 
that included a tight loss 
to Jimmy Garoppolo and 
the Patriots and a road 
ails at the hands of 

sperate Buffalo Bills 
rs in week three. In 
their week two victory, 
the Cardinals displayed 
signs of their strength 
from the 2015 season. 
Arizona easily dispatched 
the Buccaneers in a 40-7 
rout, on the strength of a 
defense that forced four 
interceptions by Jameis 
edule ink 
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y x , 
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a anthers: started 


off their campaign in-a 
strikingly similar fashion, 
losing on a last second 
field goal to the defend- 
ing champion Denver 
Broncos in’ week one, 
then steamrolling the San 
Francisco 49ers in week 
two. However, they were 
overwhelmed by a domi- 
nant Vikings squad on the 
road in week three. Con- 
sidering the quality of the 
opposition both teams 
have faced thus far, I am 
certain that both would 
have been comfortable sit- 
ting at .500 at the quarter 
mark of the season. 
However, those visions 
were blown to pieces fol- 
lowing a week four dis- 
play which saw both 
teams display deficiencies 
that could legitimately 
doom their season. Yes, it 
is panic time in Charlotte 
and Glendale. This league 
does not care about past 
seasons’ success or ac- 
colades. In a “what have 
you done for me lately” 
National Football League, 
both the Cards’ and 
Panthers’ prospects are 


danger of missing the 
postseason. 


Historically, the odds 


tat ot teams fae in se 


gloomy with the serious » 


curing a playoff berth are 
very slim. Over the past 
30 seasons, 1-3 teams have 
qualified for the postsea- 
son only 13 percent of the 
time. 

Despite being the 15-1 
NFC Champions from a 
season ago, the Panthers 
ran into the buzz which 
is the Atlanta Falcons of- 
fense. Matt Ryan emerged 
as the legitimate frontrun- 
ner for MVP in a game in 
which he threw for over 
500 yards and four touch- 
downs. The dynamic Ju- 
lio Jones accounted for an 
incendiary 300 yards on 
just 12 receptions, display- 
ing the kind of athleticism 
and. route running abil- 
ity that arguably makes 
him the best receiver in 
the league. The 48-33 final 
was not even that close, as 
the Falcons went on cruise 
control after going up 31-10 
midway through the third 
quarter, 

Offensively, the Part 
thers have been solid but 
nowhere near as domi- 
nant as they were a year 
before. Cam Newton has 
battled — concussion-like 
symptoms multiple times 


within four weeks, and 


his status for week five 
is in serious doubt. If the 


supposedly 


Panthers played without 
their MVP for any extend- 
ed period of time, you can 
kiss their postseason as- 
pirations goodbye. 

Most concerning, how- 
ever, has been the perfor- 
mance of the Panthers’ 
vaunted 
defense. After finishing 
sixth in scoring defense a 
year before, the Panthers 
currently rank 28th in the 
league, allowing 30 points 


per contest through four 


weeks. The decision to cut 
cornerback Josh Norman 
has come back to haunt 
the Panthers, who are see- 
ing their pass coverage 
suffer mightily due to lack 
of experience. With games 
against tough teams like 
Seattle, Oakland, Los An- 
geles, Kansas City and 
Atlanta coming up on the 
schedule, I believe this 
early season swoon will 
doom the Panthers to a 
ceiling of eight or nine 
victories, leaving them 
on the outside of the NFC 
Wildcard hunt. Panic Me- 
ter: 8. , 

The prognosis for the 
Cardinals is not much bet- 
ter. While the Cardinals 
defense has been strong so 
far this season, it is their 
offense which has taken 


a major step back in 2016. 
The Cardinals ranked first 
in the NFL in total offense 
a season ago and second 
in points scored, averaging 
over 30.5 per. game en route 
to a 13-3 campaign. This 
season, the Cardinals of- 
fensive ranking has dipped 
toa league average 14th, 
and are averaging only 23 
points per contest. 

Carson Palmer's strug- 
gles during the preseason 
have extended into regu- 
lar season action, and the 
36 year old veteran has 
regressed mightily from a 
season ago. His completion 
percentage has dropped 
five points from 63 to 58 
percent, reflected in the 
numerous open receivers 
which he flat out missed 
this year. 

After throwing for 35 
touchdowns against only 
11 interceptions in 2015, 
Palmer is on pace for just 24 
touchdowns and a stagger- 
ing 20 interceptions. His 
passer rating of 81.9 ranks 
just 23rd among qualified 
starters, and is a far cry 


ce the 104.6 he posted — 


his All Pro cam- 
bales of 2015. Most con- 


cerning is that the Cardi- 


thar 


nals return the same cast of 
Ah ste receiving talent, 


7 a eg 


making it less likely that 
this regression is an anom- 
aly and more indicative of 
an age related decline. 

However, not all is lost 
in the desert. The defense 
has played up to standard 
so far this season, which 
is more than can be said 
about the Panthers. The 
team returns the dynamic 
running back David John- 
son, along with the receiv- 
ing trio of Larry Fitzgerald, 
John Brown and Michael 
Floyd. 

This offense is simply 
too talented not to figure 
things out eventually. If 
Palmer can get back on 
track mentally and limit 
his turnovers, I expect 
the Cardinals to rebound 
from this start and emerge 
as a solid contender once 
again. With games against 
the hapless Jets and Nin- 
ers back to back, I expect 
the Cards to be sitting at 
3-3 in two weeks time. 
While they must face the 
Seahawks twice and also 
have a tough road match- 
up against the Vikings, I 
believe the Cardinals will _ 
finish with 10 or 11 ei 


and secure one of the ! 


Wild rated But their 
error is now ra- 
cMeter: 6 
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SPORTS 


23 points in 


Dip You 
KNow? 


W. Soccer senior captain Meg Van 
de Loo was named the Centennial 
Conference player of the Week after 
leading the Jays to a 2-1 upset victo- 
ry over Swarthmore. Van de Loo has 
10 games this season. 
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CALENDAR 


Saturday 


Field es ys. Ursinus: 1 p.m. 


Swimmin 
@ Georgetown: | p.m. 


M. Soccer @ Ursinus: 3 p.m. 
W. Lax vs. Delaware: 4 p.m. 


Football vanquishes 
Juniata in blowout 


By DENNIS NORMAN 
K rr The Vews-Letter 


Halfway through the 
2016 regular season, the 
Hopkins football team re- 
mains undefeated. Stand- 
ing 5-0, the Jays knocked 
off yet another conference 
rival, the 3-2 Juniata Eagles, 
at Homewood Field last 
Saturday. The Jays put up 


to create nice holes to run 
through,” Cary said. “Es- 
pecially with the given 
weather conditions, we 
knew that we had to be 
very efficient in our rush- 
ing offense and not rely so 
heavily on throwing the 
ball.” 

The Hopkins  rush- 
ing attack showed great 
depth on Saturday, as five 


38 points different 
in the rushers 
first half finished 
and never with over 
looked 20 yards. 
back. cenins 

On a had the 
damp, longest 
rainy day Hopkins 
at Home- run of 
wood, the the day: 
Blue Jay a 48-yard 
offense TD on 
had no the third 
trouble down 
moving and two 
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niata de- quarter. 
fense. The His  sec- 


rushing attack accumulat- 
ed 246 net yards and three 
scores, one by junior run- 
ning back Ryan Cary and 
two by senior quarterback 
Jonathan Germano. 

Cary also scored on a 
screen_pass. early in the 
second quarter, and senior 
wideout Quinn Donaldson 
had two touchdown recep- 
tions himself, en route to a 
52-17 blowout victory. 

Cary, who had 127 all- 
purpose yards on the day 
and two scores, comment- 
ed on the superb perfor- 
mance by the Hopkins 
offense. 

“We had great success 
against Juniata because 
our offensive lineman re- 
ally controlled the line of 
scrimmage, and were able 


ond touchdown run came 


in the second quarter, but | 


not before the Jays made 
one of the more interesting 
calls of the day. 

One a fourth down 
and nine at the Juniata 34- 
yard line, the Jays boldly 
decided to go for it rather 
than punting the ball 
away. The fourth down 
pass was caught with 
one hand by senior wide 
receiver Boone Lewis, 
keeping the drive alive 


and setting up Germano’s | 
run | 


three-yard scoring 
three plays later. 


Despite the lopsided | 


nature of the final score, 
the game was tied 7-7 at 


the end of the first quar- | 


ter, after Juniata’s senior 
See FOOTBALL, B10 


Men’s soccer evens 
up conlerence record 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


After a week of prac- 
ticing in the rain, the 
Hopkins men’s soccer 
team was unfazed by the 
grim conditions, com- 
ing up with a 2-1 win 
in a rain-doused match 
against Gettysburg last 
Wednesday. The Jays 
entered the contest 0-2 
in the Centennial Con- 
ference but proved their 
season was far from over 
in a triumphant win 
against the sixth-ranked 
Bullets, who entered 
play with a six-game un- 
defeated streak. 

The win against Get- 
tysburg propelled the 
Jays into their Saturday 
night matchup against 
the Dickinson Red Dev- 
ils. Both teams arrived at 
Homewood Field 1-2-0 in 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence, and the Jays were 
hoping to build on their 
momentum from ear- 
lier in the week, as they 
looked to bounce back 
from a slow start in con- 
ference play. 

The ame 


tied at zero until a piv- 
otal goal by senior for- 
ward, Victor Osio, in the 
29th minute of play. Osio 
capitalized on a free kick 
right outside the Red 
Devil box after a Dick- 
inson foul that gave him 
his fourth goal of the 
season. 

The pressure was on 
the Red Devils,in the sec- 
ond half as Hopkins re- 
mained up 1-0 heading 
into the locker room after 
outshooting the Devils 
10-5 in the first half of play. 

' The Jays would walk 
away triumphant as nei- 
ther team would be able 
to capitalize on another 
scoring opportunity in 
the second half, and the 
Jays again outshot the 
Devils in the second half 
8-5. 

Senior goalkeeper 
Bryan See was crucial to 
the Jays’ defense with a 
season-high nine saves in 
the win against Gettys- 
burg and another five in 
the shutout against Dick- 
inson. Because of his per- 
formance last week, See 
was named Centennial 
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four weeks. 


| By GREGORY MELICK 
| For The News-Letter 


José Ferndndez was 
one of the brightest young 
stars in baseball, and after 

| two seasons filled with 
injuries, this season was 
finally the breakout cam- 
| paign with the Miami 
Marlins that everyone had 
been anticipating. Fernan- 
| dez was truly on his way 
to becoming one of the 
best pitchers in all of base- 
ball. But while out boating 
at 3 a.m. on Sunday, Sept. 
| 25, Ferndndez and two 
others were killed when 
their boat crashed into a 


The tragic accident 


ended the 24 year old’s out- 
| standing season and the 
career of someone who was 
touted as a potential Hall 
of Famer. ‘Fernandez was 
leading the Major Leagues 
in strikeouts per nine in- 


Across the NFL: Week-Four NEC 
Panic Meter 


Sports Editor Andrew Johnson dis- 
cusses the surprisingly poor starts for 
both the Arizona Cardinals and Caroli- 
na Panthers, assessing how worried fans 
of these respective teams should be after 
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nings this year, and was in 
contention for the National 
League Cy Young Award. 

Fernandez was born in 
Santa Clara, Cuba, on July 
31, 1992. He grew up play- 
ing baseball with fellow 
Major Leaguer Aledmys 
Diaz, who would constant- 
ly encourage Fernandez to 
keep playing. After Fernan- 
dez’s stepfather defected 
in 2005, Fernandez and his 
mother and sister attempt- 
ed to defect three times 
without success, and he 
had to serve prison terms 
after each unsuccessful at- 
tempt. 

In 2007 Fernandez and 
his family finally succeed- 
ed, and moved to Tampa, 
Florida in 2008 to be with 
Ferndndez’s stepfather. 
There Fernandez attend- 
ed Braulio Alonso High 
School, where he won the 
baseball state champion- 
ship his sophomore and 


ARTURO PARDAVILA III/ CC BY-SA 2.0 
The Marlin’s José Fernandez was one of MLB’s brightest young stars. 
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Field hockey promotes cancer awarene 


When the Jays Field Hockey team took the field on Friday night, they were 
yellow socks. Yellow is the color for childhood cancer awareness and was part of the Jay 
to support the Michael Mosier Defeat DIPG Foundation. The foundation was started by 
‘Hopkins Field Hockey player Jenny Mosier, who tragically lost her son to the cancer in 
the field, the Jays played a spirited game in Mosier’s memory, winning 2-0. 


Athlete of the Week: 
John Wilson 


The News-Letter Sports Section recog- 
nizes Junior Water Polo captain and goalie 
John Wilson after he was named the Mid- 
Atlantic Water Polo Conference Defensive 
Player of the Week after tallying 26 saves 
over the weekend for the Jays. 


Memorwalizing all-star pitcher Josée Fernandez 


senior years. 

After his senior year, 
Fernéndez was drafted 
14th overall in the 2011 MLB 
Draft. He made quick work 
of the minor leagues, tak- 
ing only a year and a half 
before being promoted to 
the majors at the beginning 
of the 2013 season. His first 
major league start came on 
April 7. As a Miami Marlin, 
he pitched five innings and 
only gave up one run and 
three hits while striking 
out eight New York Mets. 

It was an impressive 
start for someone so young, 
and it was only asmall taste 
of what was to come. In 
July, he was named to the 
National League All Star 
Team, and at the end of the 
year he had a 2.19 earned 
run average and 187 strike- 
outs. This outstanding per- 
formance would earn him 
the National League Rook- 
ie of the Year Award. He 
also came ‘in third place in 
the Cy Young Award vot- 
ing, an unprecedented ac- 
complishment for someone 
so new to the MLB. 

In 2014, he picked up 
right where he left off, dom- 
inating hitters and striking 
them out at an even greater 
rate, but after eight starts 
he went on the disabled list 
with elbow pain, and he 
ended up needing Tommy 
John surgery to repair a 
torn ulnar collateral liga- 
ment. The surgery and re- 
covery ended his 2014 sea- 
son prematurely and also 
left him out for the first half 
of the 2015 season. 

When Ferndndez_ re- 
turned, he returned with a 
bang. In his first start back, 
he was brilliant not only 

on the mound, but also at 
the plate. He stepped to 
the plate and hit the first of 
his two career home runs, 
a truly rare occurrence for 
a pitcher. He finished off 
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his 2015 season strongly, 
and seemed poised to re- 
turn to his rookie season 
form in 2016. 

Fernandez’s 2016 season 
was his best yet, by some 
metrics, since he was in the 
top 10 in all of baseball in 
terms of wins (16), strike- 
outs (253) and earned run 
average (2.86). Again he 
was named an All-Star and 
led his team toward con- 
tention for a playoff spot. In 
his final game, he faced the 
hard-hitting Washington 
Nationals and absolutely 
dominated. Pitching eight 
innings and giving up only 
three hits with no runs or 
walks and striking out 12. 
It was a fitting showing for 
what would unfortunately 
be his final outing. 

What Fernandez will be 
remembered for more than 
his outstanding skill is the 
joy and passion he played 
with every day. He impact- 
ed so many people across 
the majors; the day after his 
tragic death, many teams 
hung up Fernandez jerseys 
in their dugouts. The Mar- 
lins cancelled their Sunday 
game, and everyone on 
the team wore Fernandez 
jerseys for their Monday 
game after an emotional 
pregame ceremony. 

In the Marlins first at bat 
of the game, Dee Gordon, 
who had not hit a home 
run all year, delivered. 
Overcome with emotions 
while rounding the bases, 
Gordon was embraced by 
his teammates when he 
reached home base. 

In another magical 
baseball moment, in Aled- 
mys Dfaz’s first at bat back 
from mourning his child- 
hood friend’s death, he 
hit a grand slam. Both of 
these home runs honor a 
man who loved the game 
and made it fun for many 
people across the country. 

is 


